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NEW ZEALAND EARTHQUAKE 
LOSSES OF HARTFORD AND 
HOME FIRE PROVE SMALL | 


Companies’ Protective Committee 
Has Manager Falloon of Atlas 
As Chairman 


FROZEN MEAT DAMAGES 
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Some Questions Up as to Marine 
Liability for Earthquake 
Insurance 





Pictures and information about the 
earthquake which occurred in New Zea- 
land in February are arriving in this 
country. There is some doubt about the 
amount of insurance as the estimates run 
all the way from $7,000,000 to $8,000,000. 
The amount of earthquake insurance risk 
covered is $1,000,000.° The earlier re- 
ports of $15,000,000 loss are exaggerated, 
but this item includes destruction of 
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of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 149 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 
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Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street 
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roads and other factors not covered by 
insurance. 











The companies have already named a 
protective committee of which General 
Manager Falloon of the Atlas is chair- 
man. 

One of the interesting points about the 
loss is that Napier, the center of the 
earthquake zone from a geological stand- 
point, was not regarded as liable to heavy 
earthquake damage and, therefore, the 
risk against earthquake shock and earth- 
quake fire combined was only one-eighth 
of 1%, whereas the rate in the earth- 
quake zone approximates 2%. 


The Home and the Hartford had small 
earthquake fire losses. Possibly one or 
more American companies’ were on the 
marine loss. Shipping losses were light. 
As far as can be observed from infor- 
mation available the worst losses likely 
to fall in the marine insurance market 
will be those under open covers on frozen 
meat. Frozen meat from New Zealand 
is customarily insured under the special 
clauses of the Institute of London Un- 
derwriters. 


Under these clauses they are insured 
on what amounts to “all risks” conditions 
with a few clear cut exceptions of which 
damage consequent upon earthquake is 
not one, so that claims arising from the 
New Zealand earthquake will, in the ab- 
sence of special circumstances, fall on in- 
surances placed under these 
covers. 


marine 


Where general merchandise is con- 
cerned, however, the situation is by no 
means clear because while there is a 
general opinion that actual earthquake 


(Continued on Page 30) 








SUNRISE 


"Fite harsh sounds of steel mill activity have 
been growing louder with the passing weeks, and the 
roar of machinery in auto factories is swelling to a 
broader and more insistent note. In ‘various other 
industries activity is hopefully if slowly renewing. 
World commerce, too, so the figures show, is lifting in 
volume. And statistics of unemployment appear to 
reveal that the number of the unemployed has begun 
to decrease. 


Life insurance in all these hard-hit months, through 
its army of Field representatives, has worked as ener- 
getically as if there had been no depression, and in a 
time of gloom has radiated a spirit of cheerfulness and 
courage. And in its vast distributions of hard cash it 
has alleviated distress in innumerable instances, and in 
very many has prevented domestic and business disaster. 


“The World is Waiting for the Sunrise”? It’s here! 


WM. A. LAW, President 


Wm. H. Kingsley, Vice President Hugh D. Hart, Vice President 
J. V. E. Westfall, Vice President 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


independence Square Founded 1847 




















KEEN INTEREST BEING SHOWN 
IN LEGG & CO. CASE ON 
SUBSTITUTION OF POLICIES 


Illustration Made Comparison of 20 
Pay Policy and Prudential 
Modified 3 


10% OF RECOVERY AS FEE 
Alleged Plan of Insurance Audit 


Firm; Cash Value $10,000 on 
$50,000 Cover 








A case of special interest for the life 
insurance fraternity is due to come be- 
fore the Court of Special Sessions in 
this city Monday. The action is that 
brought by the New York Insurance De- 
partment against Clarence A. Legg and 
Henry B. Stapler, comprising the insur- 
ance accounting firm of Legg & Co., 80 
Wall! Street, New York, and Hartley A. 
Anderson, insurance agent of 80 Maiden 
Lane, this city, who are charged by the 
Insurance Department with a violation 
of Section 60 of the New York Insur- 
ance Law. 


The case grew out of an audit of the 
insurance policies of John J. Atwater, 1 
Broadway, New York. According to the 
sequence of events, as summarized in the 
records of the Insurance Department, 
Stapler was the contact man in the case 
who approached Mr. Atwater, represent- 
ing his firm of insurance auditors. As 
a result of the interview Mr. Atwater’s 
policies were audited by Mr. Legg and 
in this connection it is alleged in the 
complaint that Mr. Legg presented an 
illustration and statement which it is 
charged misrepresented some terms or 
benefits of two Twenty Payment Life 
policies in the Mutual Life. 


The papers in the case state further 
that the illustration made misleading or 
incomplete comparisons between the Pru- 
dential Modified 3 policy and the Mutual 
Life Twenty Payment policy. The 
amount of the insurance involved was 
$50,000. The policies had been in force 
for ten years and had a cash value of 


$10,000. 
Some Court Exhibits 


Of particular interest is an exhibit in 
the case which gives the illustration or 
statement of comparison between the two 
forms of policies, which is reproduced 
on another page. 

Another document in the case is a 
card used by C. A. Legg & Co. in sign- 
ing up clients for an audit of their life 
insurance. This card, which is intended 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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“GROWTH IS THE ONLY 
SIGN OF LIFE’ 


Pardon us if we seem to blow our 
own horn but unless we do 
you would never know that— 


This is the only single agency in excess of $10,000,000 
in Greater New York with as much as a 27% increase 


in 1931 business over 1930 which is the result of— 


—Organized Service— 


stilt tie i€s 


infancy. 


—Organized Service— 
THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 


225 WEST 34TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Leyendecker Branch, John Street Branch, White Plains Branch, 
225 Broadway 


60 John Street 226 Main Street 
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Featured At 


Life 


Underwriters 
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In New York | 





LEON GILBERT SIMON 


Sees Prospecting as 

Art To Be Cultivated 
NECESSARY SUCCESS FACTOR 
Theodore M. Riehle Urges Agents Not 


to Minimize Its Importance; 
Planned Talk Valuable 








The subject of prospecting was dis- 
cussed from all angles and in an intelli- 
gent manner by Theodore M. Riehle, 
well known representative of the Equit- 
able Society in New York, in his ad- 
dress at the New York City Sales Con- 
gress last Friday. Mr. Riehle defined 
prospecting as “the art of physically and 
mentally moseying around,” or the. “art 
of imagination plus thought,” a real ad- 
venture for all in the business. 

He urged the life agents not to mini- 
mize the importance of prospecting. It 
is one of the factors which will deter- 
mine whether agents will become suc- 
cesses or failures. A real “live pros- 
pector” usually gets his goal, Mr. Riehle 
said. Such important persons in the 
business as Clay Hamlin, John A. Ste- 
venson, Frank Pennell, and ‘President 
James A. Fulton of the Home Life, call 
prospecting the most important phase of 
the business, he added. 


Value of Policyholders 


Policyholders, Mr. Riehle said, are the 
best source of all for prospects. Their 
value cannot be measured, and the agent 
who neglects them misses out in one of 
the biggest fields of the business. As 
an absolute minimum the agent should 
do 50% of his new business each year 
on policyholders, he said. Many suc- 
cessful agents do as high as 90%. One 
of the advantages of getting prospects’ 
names from policyholders is that it as- 
sures an increased number of interviews, 
the speaker declared. The agent is usu- 
ally assured also of a warm reception in 
most cases. 

All agents should have a planned pros- 
pecting talk, no matter how short, Mr. 
Riehle advised. Here is one he sug- 
gested to use when calling on a policy- 
holder: 

“Mr. Brown, you know that I am in 
the business of selling life insurance and 
annuities. I do not wish to discuss your 
insurance today but to get an opinion 
from you of some one who probably has 
the need of additional coverage.” 

The advantages of servicing policy- 
holders in all conceivable ways was urged 
by Mr. Riehle. 





T: M. RIEHLE 





RALPH G. ENGELSMAN 


Sales Congress and Banquet Both 
Achieve New Peaks of Success 


HE abundance of talent and group of star speakers who took the platform at 
the sales congress of the Life Underwriters Association of New York City 
at the Hotel Astor last Friday kept the interest of 1,800 men and women at 


a high pitch throughout the day. President Leon Gilbert Simon also made particu- 
larly graceful introductions of the speakers and he was a resourceful presiding 
officer throughout. The sessions were packed with sales ideas and interest never 
flagged. Some of the features were highly entertaining as well as instructive. For 
example, in conducting the open forum James Elton Bragg, director of the Life 
Insurance Training Course at N. Y. U., had on the platform with him a number of 
speakers well qualified to answer questions of various kinds and his handling of this 
feature of the program was clever and highly amusing. The sales demonstration by 
Charles C. Gilman and Earl G. Manning, both of Boston, was also a diverting 
feature. : 

Great interest was shown in the talking movie demonstration in which Vincent B. 
Coffin, educational director of the Penn Mutual and Ralph G. Engelsman, general 
agent in New York for the Penn Mutual, presented “An Investment Idea.” In an 
introduction to the demonstration as part of the movie, Editor Clarence Axman 
said that the talking pictures had great possibilities for future use in insurance 
education. 

The banquet Friday night—the forty-fifth annual affair of the association—sur- 
passed any previous event of the association in attendance and the number and dis- 
tinction of the guests. There were more than fifty at the head table which stretched 
the full length of the grand ball room of the Astor. Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was the chief guest and speaker. He remained throughout the entire dinner. Among 
the guests were many executives of life insurance companies and trust companies. 
The new Superintendent of Insurance of New York, George S. Van Schaick, made 


his first public appearance before an insurance gathering at this dinner. 





MANNING-GILMAN ACT A HIT 





Boston Ayents Give Ealwtalaine Sales 
Demonstration at New York 
Sales Congress 


New York Association members got 
plenty of entertainment as well as edu- 
cational value from the sales demonstra- 
tion given by two well known Boston 
agents, Earl G. Manning of the John 
Hancock, and Charles C. Gilman of the 
National Life of Vermont, before the 
sales congress last week. Both insur- 
ance men have become adept players and 
their act won much applause. 

Mr. Gilman enacts the role of a busi- 
ness man who had requested a pamphlet, 
“A Satisfied Frame of Mind,” and Mr. 
Manning, as the agent, delivers the 
pamphlet. In the first interview, Man- 
ning secures detailed information about 
the prospect, and in the second, pre- 
sents a plan which will take care of 
Gilman’s ambitions for himself and his 
family. 

Although Gilman is apparently com- 
pletely disinterested at the outset, Man- 
ning, by persistence and ingenuity, is able 
to interest him in the plan and procure 
his willingness to be examined. 


SEE VALUE IN ADVERTISING 





Engelsman Urges Association Members 
to Back Campaign; Manning Praises 
Worth of Medium 

Ralph G. Engelsman, head of the New 
York Association’s advertising commit- 
tee, appeared before the sales congress 
last week in New York and urged the 
agents to get behind the association’s 
advertising campaign. He told them that 
they should consider it not as a duty 
but as an investment, as undoubtedly 
benefits would personally accrue to them. 

Earl G. Manning, whose skit with 
Charles C. Gilman followed Mr. Engels- 
man on the program, took time to sec- 
ond the advertising plan. He told how 
he personally has written a great amount 
of business through this medium. Mr. 
Manning feels that the association’s ef- 
forts will in turn interest life companies 
in advertising and it is his opinion that 
advertising of the business is an expense 
the companies should bear. 





N. Y. STATE SALES CONGRESS 
The annual sales congress of the New 
York State Life Underwriters’ Associa- 


tion will be held in Syracuse May 22. 





JAMES ELTON BRAGG 


“Untrained No Right In 


Insurance”—Roosevelt 


GOVERNOR BANQUET SPEAKER 





He Favors Unemployment Insurance; 
Banquet Following Congress 
Biggest Yet Held 





Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt went 
on record at the banquet of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York City 
last Friday as favoring adequate prepa- 
ration and training for persons entering 
the insurance business. He expressed 
the belief that people had no right to 
enter the professions of insurance and 
banking who were without adequate 
training to serve the public properly. 
This was a particularly happy and ap- 
propriate sentiment for the occasion 
which was the culmination of the annual 
sales congress of the association, a great 
educational effort in itself. 

A fine tribute to the late Superinten- 
dent Behan was expressed by Governor 
Roosevelt. He said he made Behan su- 
perintendent because of merit, long serv- 
ice in the Insurance Department and that 
the appointment was received through- 
out the land as a token that government 
would recognize service and devotion to 
the state. Likewise, the Governor said, 
his appointment of George S. Van 
Schaick to the superintendency was a 
personal and not a political appointment. 
It had been received with similar general 
approval, he said. While Mr. Van 
Schaick is not so well known in New 
York City he is widely known through- 
out the up-state section of New York. 

Introduces Buckner and Van Schaick 


Leon Gilbert Simon, as president of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City, presided at the banquet 
which was the largest in the forty-five 
years of the association. Early in the 
proceedings he introduced to the gath- 
ering Thomas A. Buckner, new president 
of the New York Life and George S. 
Van Schaick, new Superintendent of In- 
surance. The demand for tickets was 
so great that the main floor of the grand 
ball room could not accommodate the 
crowd and additional tables were set in 
the balcony. President Simon recailed 
by contrast the early annual dinners of 
the association when a small group of 
men gathered at a downtown restaurant 
for the affair. He paid a tribute to Rob- 
ert L. Jones, general agent-of the State 
Mutual, who as chairman of the sales 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Selling By Business 
Insurance Approach 


IT TOUCHES EVERY PROSPECT 





Anthony H. Rutgers of Chatham Phenix 
Sees This az Biggest Field; Gives 
Practical Sales Suggestions 





The most effective way to sell life in- 
surance both from the standpoint of 
needs for family protection and needs 
for business is through the business in- 
surance approach, in the opinion of An- 
thony H. Rutgers of the trust depart- 
ment of the Chatham Phenix National 
Bank & Trust, New York. Mr. Rutgers 
has been in great demand as a speaker 
before agencies in and around New York. 

A man’s business interests are usually 
the most delicately adjusted of all his 
property, said Mr. Rutgers. Business is 
the most interesting thing in a man’s life; 
the first thing in his thoughts. In many 
instances, it is his only interest. “I have 
seen cases, many of them, where a man’s 
business was even more interesting to 
him than his family,” he said “Witness 
a man taking out $25,000 worth of in- 
surance for the protection of his fam- 
ily and $200,000 for the protection of his 
business.” 


Sees This As Biggest Opportunity 

The greatest opportunity for business 
insurance today, in the opinion of Mr. 
Rutgers, is among the many thousands of 
small business concerns. Discussing the 
business insurance approach, Mr. Rut- 
gers said: 

“The most important fact that my long 
experience as a salesman has taught me 
is to get an arresting opening: some- 
thing that will fix the attention imme- 
diately. Many of the underwriters whom 
I have observed have fallen down on 
the approach. Too many trust to the 
inspiration of the moment. They make 
their approach in too general a way 
They speak of business insurance with- 
out showing their prospect what it will 
do for him to help him solve his prob- 
lems, and in many instances the term 
‘business insurance’ is misunderstood by 
the prospect. 

“The approach demands thought— 
nothing should be left to inspiration. Of 
course, planning the approach takes time, 
requires thought, and demands will pow- 
er; and thinking is sucha painful process. 
It seems that a man will do almost any- 
thing else to avoid the real labor of 
thinking. ‘To foresee is to rule’ is an 
excellent motto to have in mind when 
you plan your sales talk or approach 
The apprcach is not easy. It is impor- 
tant, however. The minds of our pros- 
pects are fresh and comparatively easy 
to impress when we first approach them. 
It should be worked out carefully in 
advance. 

“As business men ydu must make an 
investment—your investment is your 
time. You must guard against the un- 
profitable expenditure of time. Time is 
so valuable and so easy to spend. Every 
thinking man comes to realize how rap- 
idly time passes. However, we have all 
the time there is, and the important thing 
for us to know is how to formulate the 
best plans for conserving our time in 
order to secure the desired results.” 


Favors Organized Sales Talk 


Discussing organized sales talk Mr. 
Rutgers said: “You must have an or- 
ganized sales talk that will fit each class 
of your prospects. I agree that you can- 
not have a sales talk that will apply to 
each and every one of your prospects 
without change—your prospects do not 
all have the same problems—but you 
must organize sales talks that will solve 
various problems. Which means that 
you should have several prepared ap- 
proaches and sales talks. Whether you 
memorize your sales talks or not, is a 
matter for you to decide. Personally, I 


(Continued on Page 18) 


L. G. Simon Sees Public Becoming 
“Client- Minded” Toward Agent 


Ten years ago in the administration of 
Robert L. Jones the Ljfe Underwriters 
Association of New York City gave its 
members the first sales congress. In a 
historical sense the first decade of sales 
congresses has been completed. Leon 
Gilbert Simon, in opening the eleventh 
annual sales congress last week touched 
on this circumstance and said: 

“Many things have happened since the 
first sales congress. Life underwriting 
has emerged from the darkness into the 
light. The era of high pressure sales- 
manship. is gone, even though occasion- 
ally in this modern day a relic of the 
old method is sometimes found. But 
thanks to the educational influence of 
these sales congresses of the past dec- 
ade we are today in the era of scientific 
salesmanship. This is further evidenced 
by the fact that the public intelligence 
has increased in matters pertaining to 
life insurance and many of its ramifica- 
tions. Therefore it has been a neces- 
sity for the underwriter to keep abreast 
of the times. 

“The introduction of estate and inheri- 
tance tax insurance, and life insurance 
trusts as well as business insurance has 
had a stimulating effect on the public 
concept of life insurance. 

“In the first decade the public be- 
came ‘insurance-minded’ and in the sec- 
ond decade the public will be ‘client- 
minded.’ In other words as the indi- 


vidual citizen now seeks the advice of 
his doctor for the correction of physical 
defects and as he seeks the counsel of 
his lawyer for the correction of his legal 
defects in his relationship with other 
men so will he, in this second decade, 
seek the counsel of his life underwriter 
for the correction of economic defects 
caused by the loss of life. So that in 
reality the ‘successful life underwriter 
will be the one who has built a material 
and desirable clientele. That in brief 
paints the picture of this, the second 
decade. 

“Tn nine more years the history of this 
second decade will be written and each 
one of us will account to himself for 
success or failure in this decade. As the 
public intelligence increases and as the 
business structure of the country de- 
velops in the next few years we will be 
faced with facts that will demand for 
their solution more profound thinking on 
the part of the underwriter and a larger 
measure of training in this work. 

“We are today starting the second dec- 
ade of sales congresses. We will all 
travel the road together helping and 
counseling each other and by our collec- 
tive intelligence we will write the history 
of the progress of the second decade and 
it is sincerely hoped that every member 
of this association will do his utmost to 
make the record of this decade exceed 
the glory of the first decade.” 


Untrained No Right in Insurance 


(Continued from Page 3) 
congress and banquet committee has for 
vears had charge of arrangements for 
these affairs; and also to William C. 
Bawden, executive manager of the asso- 
ciation. The heads of other committees 
were: John M. Fraser, entertainment and 
James P. Graham, Jr., reception. La 
Fortuna Marimba ensemble furnished 
music throughout the evening, there 
were dance numbers by Seyla and Mar- 
tinez and a group of Scottish songs by 
Mary Stuart, concert singer. Dr. Ed- 
ward James Cattell of Philadelphia, well- 
known lecturer, was the only speaker in 
addition to Governor Roosevelt. 

Governor Favors Unemployment 
Insurance 

In his remarks Governor Roosevelt 
touched on unemployment insurance and 
not only said he was in favor of this 
form of protection but predicted its 
widespread use in the future. “I am 
certain in my own mind,” said the Gov- 
ernor, “that what is now only an ex- 
periment affecting about 100,000 workers 
will become greatly extended during the 
coming years. I am sure, also, that the 
splendid body of men and women who 
are engaged in this great business of 
insurance and who are so successfullv 
sclving its problems, new and old, will 
take on this new necessity just as they 
have taken on other necessities in the 
past. In this we must feel our way. You 
will, I am sure, apply the sound prin- 
ciples of experience and good business 
which have made life insurance ‘so suc- 
cessful and so necessary to all of us.” 

Governor Roosevelt went on to say 
that he had always been ready to go 
along with new forms of insurance to 
meet new needs; that he had been an 


opponent of the school which takes the 
position that because a new form of 
risk has never been written before it 
should not be undertaken in the future. 

Speaking with great earnestness he 
said, “In the various demands which are 
made by worthy citizens for the protec- 
tion of business and individuals against 
new risks, one essential basis for all in- 
surance is often forgotten. I refer to 
the fundamental principle that insurance 
must, if it is to survive, be based on 
human experience and must be deter- 
mined by mass opinion. If that funda- 
mental is always kept in mind the sta- 
bility and the permanence of insurance 
will be assured and its operations will 
grow.” 

“Tt is of the utmost importance,” Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt continued, “that unem- 
ployment insurance, like the other forms, 
be based on sound actuarial tables. That 
is the fundamental which will prevent a 
mere dole or gift on the part of either 
private agencies or governments them- 
selves. The other factors entering into 
unemployment insurance are really 
more methods of administration than 
matters of fundamentals. Whether we 
shall have group insurance or general 
insurance,—whether the employer or the 
employe shall both contribute or only 
one, what part the state will play in the 
picture,—all of these can, I am very cer- 
tain, be worked out in the days to come.” 

Governor Roosevelt closed his address 
with a tribute to the splendid co-opera- 
tion the state had received from the in- 
surance companies in improving the pub- 
lic health. He said this work of the 
private insurance companies had been of 
inestimable benefit to the state and the 


public. 
{ 





MEMBERSHIP HITS NEW PEAK 

The membership of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York City 
is now larger than at any other period 
in the association’s history. Theodore 
M. Riehle, head of the membership com- 
mittee, reported at the Sales Congress 
last week that there are now 207 more 
members than there were at this time 
last year. 


SIMON IN GOOD FORM 

Leon Gilbert Simon, president of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York City, was in good form when he 
presided as toastmaster at the associa- 
tion’s forty-fifth annual banquet at the 
Hotel Astor last Friday evening. His 
introductions of the speakers and other 
remarks were graceful, appropriate and 
frequently drew appreciative applause. 


No Limited Opportunity 
For Life Agents Today 


ARE VALUABLE SOCIAL FORCES 


Roger B. Hull Tells How Life Under- 
writing Can Help Improve the 
American Situation 








The greatest demand of the present 
is not for a new system but for a new 
spirit in life underwriting, declared Roger 
B. Hull, managing director of the Na- 
tional Association, in his dynamic ad- 
dress at the New York City Sales Con- 
gress last Friday morning. Life under- 
writers as social forces have the oppor- 
tunity to help lead the American people 
out of the morass of present times, by 
bringing a message of peace of mind, 
fellowship and loyalty, replacing false 
tastes and other misconceptions that the 
machine age has brought. : 

Mr. Huli decried the evils of the pres- 
ent age, the quantity-mindedness, the 
stifling of initiative, but admitted that 
his was not a gospel of alarm but of 
hope and optimism, at least as far as 
life underwriting is concerned. While 
there are many things to worry about 
politically, morally .and economically, 
there is still enough force and initiative 
in the American people to. work out a 
solution to the present state of affairs, 
he said. A political remark inserted here 
drew the applause of the audience when 
Mr. Hull said that “it is time to forget 
political allegiances and work for at least 
a common decency in government.” 


Developing New Phases 


That the business of life insurance is 
only beginning to be developed was 
stressed by the speaker. The newer 
phases such as business insurance, old 
age insurance and insurance trusts are 
still in their infancy. Today men are 
beginning to realize that life insurance 
can be made a great asset for themselves 
as’ well as for their beneficiaries, and 
this kind of interest is sure to grow 
rapidly. Also, there is a definite tenden- 
cy today which should be a big factor 
in improving the unfortunate old age 
statistics we now have, Mr. Hull re- 
marked. .If we can educate the public 
to make plans to take care of their later 
years, thus guaranteeing a general peace 
of mind, what a contribution to the wel- 
fare of the American people, he said. 

The importance of life agents working 
for persistency as well as for volume 
was stressed. Net results are the real 
test of progress, he said. Today there 
is a trend toward writing the kind of 
business that will stay on the books, and 
that means a lot to life companies. 

No business offers greater opportuni- 
ties than life underwriting, Mr. Hull add- 
ed. Agents must realize the sacredness 
of their calling, get an appreciation of 
how they are taking the drudgery out of 
life. As engineers of human destiny, 
they are spreading in America a needed 
voice of courage. This year should be 
the greatest year in the history of the 
business. However, it will not be the 
easiest, the speaker said. There is plenty 
of business available but it will take ef- 
fort to write it. And that is a real chal- 
lenge for all. 





NEW ASSOCIATION OFFICES 


Life underwriters will receive a warm 
welcome at the new offices of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of New York 
City on the sixth floor of the 149 Broai- 
way Building. Manager William C. Baw- 
den says that he hopes to see more of 
the association’s members now that there 
is an adequate place to receive them. 

A novel feature of the new offices 's 
a reading room where agents will find 
the latest books and journals of thie 
business. The association is planning to 
have a sizable library in the near future. 
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Ballding An Estate 
Subject Of New Book 


INSURANCE’S PART 





PRAISED 





“Your Estate” Includes Detailed Infor- 
mation on Trusts; Written by 
Harvey Blodgett 





Life insurance occupies an important 
place i the new book, “Your Estate, 
Building It and Conserving It,” writ- 
ten by Harvey Blodgett, president of the 
financial advertising company in New 
York City which bears his name. This, 
in addition to the detailed trust infor- 
mation, should make the book valuable 
to life underwriters, who will be glad 
to get such a favorable and intelligent 
viewpoint of their business from one who 
is not connected with it. 

Three chapters of the book are 
largely devoted to the importance of life 
insurance in an estate building and con- 
servation program. Also, the idéa of in- 
surance is kept to the fore in most of 
the other chapters, which take up such 
topics as: “Sound Investing the Basis 
of Estate Building”; “How Good Inten- 
tions are Thwarted”; “Testamentary 
Trusteeships”; “What You Can Accom- 
plish Through a Living Trust”; “Life 
Insurance as an Estate Stabilizer”; “Pro- 
tecting Families and Firms Through 
Business Insurance Trusts”; “A Wom- 
an’s Financial Defenses”; “The Con- 
serving Agent.” 

On Covering Obligations 

The question of how valuable insurance 
is in covering estate obligations is clear- 
ly discussed by the writer in the sev- 
enth chapter, who says in part: 

“Relatively few estates, even of the 
wealthy, have sufficient ready cash to 
meet all obligations. The usual recourse 
is to sell some of the marketable assets, 
if indéed there be any. Insurance poli- 
cies payable to individuals are not avail- 
able for estate purposes. Prevailing mar- 
ket conditions may be such that imme- 
diately sale of securities would lay a 
heavy toll of sacrifice. At such a criti- 
cal time life insurance, trusteed to pro- 
vide funds for all ‘settlement expenses, 
will preserve the integrity of an estate 
and offset the shrinkage which is 
inevitable. 

“A man who questions his ability to 
pay premiums on life insurance adequate 
for the immediate requirements of his 
estate, should ask himself how his fam- 
ily can raise in an emergency much 
larger sums to meet them. Inheritance 
taxes and administrative costs are first 
liens upon an estate. No man wishes his 
family pressed for payment of these 
liens at a time when his affairs are in 
the confusion incident to the process of 
settlement. He himself can better pro- 
vide the necessary funds through annual 
premium payments, and assure full pro- 
tection for his heirs through a life in- 
surance trust containing provisions for 
meeting these obligations.” 

The appendix to the volume gives 
some worthwhile data, including points 
to be considered when planning a will, 
and points to consider when establishing 
a trust. Forms are reproduced to sug- 
gest the procedure by which the will- 
maker and estate-planner may crystal- 
lize his plans and reduce them to simi- 
lar forms. The price of “Your Estate” 
is one dollar. 





Cc. F. ROHLFING RETIRES 


In honor of his thirty-fifth anniversary 
of service with the Metropolitan Life 
and his retirement a dinner was tendered 
Charles F. Rohlfing, manager of the 
Roseville section of Newark, N. J., on 
Saturday, March 7, in Newark by the 
agency staff of his office. Addresses 
were made by Jay Miller, traveling as- 
sistant from the home office of the com- 
pany, and Samuel Peterfreund, manager 
of the Essex County district. Mr. Rohl- 
fing has been manager of the Roseville 
district for the past nine years. 











THEY ARE 
HELP CENTERS 


The ordinary Agencies maintained 
by The Prudential reflect, in their 
activities, the high ideals and purposes 
of this company. 


They are prepared to give the 
fullest cooperation to Brokers 
who wish to avail themselves 
of such a complete service. 


LOW NET COST protection 
in all its phases. 


There is a Prudential Policy 
For every prospect’s need. 


The 
Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 
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Bankers N ational Has *y 
Anti-Twisting Rules 


TO HOLD UP REPLACEMENTS 





Notifies Agents It Will Communicate 
With Other Company in Surrender 
ses 





The Bankers National Life of Jersey 
City has notified its agents that it is 
co-operating with other companies in an 
endeavor to stamp out twisting of busi- 
ness and to that end has made new rules 
to apply when replacement of policies is 
involved. In a letter to agents Assistant 
Superintendent of Agencies William J. 
Sieger says: 

“On any application submitted to the 
company where there is evidence of any 
kind that the policy applied for is to 
replace a policy in force with this or any 
other company, it will be required of 
the writing agent that he furnish a state- 
ment as to the reason therefor. 

“If the policy applied for is to replace 
one in another company, this company 
will communicate with the other com- 
pany, notifying them of the application 
being made to us, further advising that 
the issue of our policy will be withheld 
for a reasonable period to allow them 
time to investigate and to protect their 
own and the policyholder’s interest, if 
any. 

“We will withhold action upon any 
application made under these conditions 
for a period not exceeding ten days from 
receipt of application, which we feel 
should be issued and, further, permit the 
other company sufficient opportunity to 
state its case to our company.” 





NEW AGENCY BULLETIN 





Keane-Patterson Incorporate Philosophy, 
Epigrams and Inspirational Material 
in Publication 
The Keane-Patterson Agency has start- 
ed issuing a bulletin edited by Lloyd Pat- 
terson containing philosophy, epigrams 
and interesting facts about the business 
as well as short inspirational articles. The 
bulletin discusses the growth of the agen- 
cy with its 26% increase of production 
during the first two months of 1931; the 
rounding out of $100,000,000 in submitted 
business in a period of five years, and 
the popularity of certain types of policies. 
A good word is said for the family in- 
come policy and its possibilities. The 
future of life insurance is optimistically 
regarded, especially its progress during 
the past fifteen months, in view of the 
depression in other fields. The bulletin 
advises producers not to forget that they 
have the advantage of working in the 
largest and wealthiest city in the world. 





GORDON AGENCY TO MOVE 





New York Agency Has Leased Larger 
Quarters in New Building ‘at 
107 William Street 

The John H. Gordon agency of the 
Home Life in New York City has leased 
space in the new 107 William Street 
Building, the thirty-story addition to the 
6C John Street Building. This building 
is now being completed for occupancy 
in April. 

The Gordon agency has had a steady 
and rapid growth since it was established 
about one year ago by Mr. Gordon who 
returned to New York City for that pur- 
pose after representing the company in 
Chicago for several years. The agency 
has a large acquaintance among life in- 
surance brokers in the financial district. 





LUSTGARTEN’S CAMPAIGN 


The high regard in which Second Vice- 
President Klingman is held by all mem- 
bers of the Equitable field force is again 
reflected in recent activities of the Lust- 
garten Agency, Chicago. A six weeks’ 
campaign in his honor resulted in for- 
warded business totaling $4,480,000 cov- 
ering 484 cases. 
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G UARAN 


YOUNG business man has a wife and two small children. He 

wanted to have his life insurance provide his family sufficient in- 
come during the critical period—while the children were growing up. 
How was he able ‘to provide an adequate income of $200 a month 
without placing too severe a strain on his purse? 


He took a Connecticut Mutual Family Income policy, twenty year 
plan, on January 15, 1931. If he outlives the 20-year period, policy 
continues for face amount at reduced premium. 

But if, for example, his policy should mature exactly four years 
after issue, income would be payable for 16 years and policy would 
yield his family: 


Guaranteed Income Payments of $200 per month........... $38,400 
Excess Interest, Present Scale (Not guaranteed)............ 9,006 
ee a ee Te ORE MET nee $47,406 
Face Amount, Payable in Full January 15, 1951........... 20,000 

PE . e bih-bs vb Sbidiea kam kehaneneeane $67,406 


For Details Phone or Write 


The WILLARD REGAN Agency 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
SALMON TOWER BUILDING 


11 West 42nd Street, N. Y. | Phone PEnnsylvania 6-2470-1-2 
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Savings Bank Insurance 
Suggested In Indiana 

LIKE MASSACHUSETTS PLAN 

Bill Considered by State Legislature 


Modeled After Much Fought-Over 
Bay State Statute 





panemanigene 

Savings bank life insurance, an annual 
source of commotion in Massachusetts, 
may be introduced in Indiana if a bill 
being considered by the State Legisla- 
ture goes through. The bill would give 
savings banks the right to post a legal 
insurance reserve with the State insur- 
ance commissioner and to issue and sell 
its own savings department insurance pol- 
icies to the public. The measure was 
introduced by Senator C. O. Holmes of 
Gary, who had made a study of the 
Massachusetts act. 

The Massachusetts savings banks have 
never written a great deal of insurance 
despite the fact that the State pays 
much of the cost which in insurance 
companies is paid by the policyholder; 
in fact, the State almost subsidizes the 
bank insurance. Nearly every year there 
is a bitter fight between insurance peo- 
ple and the banks over some phase of 
the matter. 

Under Massachusetts law savings 
banks cannot employ solicitors, but mem- 
bers of the State department of savings 
bank life insurance visit large industries 
and business houses as educators, thus 
drumming up business. This State de- 
partment is supported by the taxpayers 
and therefore it is possible for the banks 
to put out policies at less than the cost 
would be to the insurance companies. 
Tronically. the insurance companies pay 
some of the tax money which thus sup- 
ports their competitors. 

The original purpose of the Massachu- 
setts law was to supvly insurance for 
working men only, and in small amounts, 
but it became possible to take out as 
much as $13,000 on a single life. 





MASS. MUTUAL PROMOTIONS 





John F. Haney, Walter C. Sullivan, Ralph 
A. Armstrong and Dr. Howard. B. 
Brown Get New Titles 

Four home office associates of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual were recently promot- 
ed by the company’s directors. John F. 
Handy, attorney, was appointed assistant 
counsel; Walter C. Sullivan, attorney; 
Ralph A. Armstrong, attorney, and Dr. 
Howard B. Brown assistant medical di- 
rector. 

Mr. Handy, a graduate of Bowdoin and 
the Boston University Law School, be- 
gan his career with the company in 1924 
and in 1927 was made an attorney. Mr. 
Sullivan, a graduate of Northeastern Law 
School, became a member of the legal 
department in 1924. Mr. Armstrong, who 
graduated from Brown and obtained his 
law degree at Northeastern, has been 
with the company since 1927. Dr. Brown 
joined the company’s medical department 
last October. He is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 





COLORADO PENSION LAW 
Governor Adams of Colorado signed 
the bill which prescribes that $1 per day 
be paid to indigent persons who are 65 
years of age or over and have lived in 
Colorado for fifteen years. It is to be- 
come effective January 1, 1932. 














Central Hanover treats 
the information re- 
ceived from an under- 
writer who asks for 
advice or brings us his 
business as absolutely 
confidential. We guard 
his interests as we 
would those of one of 


our trust customers. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Representatives in London, Paris, Berlin 
and Buenos Aires 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
OVER 108 MILLION DOLLARS 








A.L.C. Memorial Placque 
Pays Tribute to Dobbs 


PRESENTED BY O. J. ARNOLD 





Services in Louisville; Association’s Rep- 
resentatives Call Upon Widow 
of Editor 





The memory of Charles Dobbs, editor- 
in-chief of The Insurance Field at the 
time of his death September. 1, 1928, was 
honored at the office of that paper on 
March 5 when a bronze placque was 
presented by O. J. Arnold, president of 
the Northwestern National Life, acting 
on behalf of a special committee of the 
American Life Convention of which he 
was chairman. Judge Byron K. Elliott, 
manager of the American Life Conven- 
tion, accompanied him to Louisville. 

Following the memorial presentation 
Messrs. Arnold and Elliott visited Mrs. 
Dobbs at her home and presented the 
American Life Convention’s official res- 
olution in memory of the editor. It was 
handsomely engrossed and permanently 
bound. The plaque described Col. Dobbs 
as a “tireless exponent of the institution 
of life insurance in America and a writer 
of distinction whose active pen rendered 
to this cause a service of inestimable 
value.” 

In his address Mr. Arnold said in part: 
“1 think you will agree that the true 
test of excellence for a business journal 
is its devotion to the highest interests 
of the business it serves, and the success 
with which it serves this cause. We in 
the insurance business may consider our- 
selves unusually fortunate, for I know 
of no other business or trade press so 
ably edited and which possesses such 
keenness and vigor and such all ’round 
excellence.” 





BUCKNER NOW PRESIDENT 





Elected on March 11; Favorite Books 
and Hobbies of New York 

Life Man 
On March 11 Thomas A. Buckner be- 
came president of the New York Life, 
with which company he has been asso- 
ciated for fifty-one years. Long stories 
of his career appeared in many news- 
papers throughout the country this week. 
According to those who know him best 
his hobbies are books, bridge, radio and 
golf. His favorite books are biographies, 
especially lives of Lincoln. He prefers 
in fiction the old stand-bys—Dickens, 
Bulwer-Lytton, Stevenson, Scott, Dumas, 

Hugo and Mark Twain. 





TWO LEADERS 

Lawrence E. Simon of the T. R. Fell 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, New York, and one of the coun- 
try’s outstanding agents, delivered to the 
Massachusetts Mutual last year more 
than $2,800,000. The company’s leader 
in number of policies was Charles G. 
Keehner of San Francisco, who delivered 
234 policies in 1930. 





CAN WRITE COMBINATIONS 


Indiana life companies can now write 
accident or health policies, as the gov- 
ernor has signed the Williams bill to al- 
low the writing of combination policjes. 
Previously Indiana companies have been 
unable to write this form in Indiana or 
other states where entered. 





INSURANCE CO. setic 


Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 


GUARDIAN LIFE 


Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 


17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 














420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 





Uptown 
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There is NOW a way to provide 
a comfortable living for your 
loved ones 


- 


S a family man, your first concern, of course, 
A is your family. You are providing for them 
now. You want to provide for their future, 
should you be taken from them... . But how? 


We ate addressing this question particularly 
to the average family man, the man whose in- 
come is largely his job. 


Suppose you left your family $20,000. Safely 
invested at 5% that would bring them not quite 
$85 a month. Could they then carry on as you 
would want them to? 


Do you know that fora surprisingly moder- 
ate deposit you can now secure a $20,000 Family 
Income Policy that will, in the event of your 
death, pay to your family, until the twentieth 
year from the date of the policy, an income of 
12 % on $20,000—$200 a month ($2400 a year)? 

—And, in addition to this $200 a month, 
such a policy will at the end of the twentieth 
year pay your family the full face value of the 





are notin a | 
rich manss shoes § 





policy, namely—$20,000-—either in cash or as 
you may otherwise direct? 


There are other interesting features too, that 
make this Family Income Policy a remarkably 
practical plan, even if you are not in a rich 
man’s shoes. Smaller or larger incomes, of 
course, can be arranged to suit your 
personal requirements. 


Trained tna representatives in every part of 
the United States and Canada are qualified to 
offer helpful suggestions in arranging your life 
insurance program. 


The £tna Life Insurance Company, The Atna Casualty and Surety Company, The Automo- 
bile Insurance Company, The Standard Fire Insurance Company of Hartford, Connecticut. 


ALTNA-IZE 


THERE IS AN_ATNA-IZER IN YOUR COMMUNITY—HE IS A MAN WORTH KNOWING 







Tuts BOOKLETtells howitisnow possible foraman, 
even with a modest income,to provide a comfortable 
living for his loved ones when they need it most. 
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THE ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford Conn. 


Please send me your free booklet, "Now 
We Al/ Can Be Fair To Our Families.” 


Name 





Address 
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The second of the Aitna Life’s series of nine 
National Advertisements appearing throughout 1931 
in The Saturday Evening Post and The Literary Digest, 
Through local newspaper advertisements tying in with 
the National Advertisements, Aitna Life agents are 
making direct use of the 1931 Campaign to promote 


their own sales—and with splendid results. 


Attna Life irae New Home 
Insurance 


Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 











= serenity 











Mighty Pillars 
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Security, Chicago, Plans 
For Capital Expansion 


VOTE ON PROJECT WEDNESDAY 





M. J. Dorsey’s Keystone Holding Co. 
May Absorb Other Company 
Units 





Stockholders of the Security Life of 
America, one of the group owned by the 
Keystone Holding Co. of Hammond, Ind., 
will vote March 18 on four proposals 
affecting the capital structure of the 
company and indications are that the 
company is planning to either absorb 
one or more of. the other companies in 
the group or acquire other companies. 

Briefly the proposals are: To increase 
the maximum capital from $500,000 to 
$600,000 divided either in shares with a 
par of $10 or $5; to increase the capital 
to $700,000 with par of either $10 or $5; 
to increase to $1,000,000 with par of either 
$10 or $5, and to reduce the par value of 
the stock from $10 to $5. The additional 
capital will be issued at a premium to 
create a surplus account. 

The Keystone Holding Co. recently 
purchased a large stock interest in the 
Inter-Southern of Louisville, which in 
turn has a stock interest in the Missouri 
State Life and the Southeastern Life. 
The Inter-Southern stock, it has been 
revealed by insurance commissioners, 
was transferred to the Security. 

A commissioners’ convention examina- 
tion is now being made of the Security 
and the Inter-Southern and action to be 
taken at the forthcoming stockholders’ 
meeting depends upon the results of the 
commissioners’ examination, and the val- 
ues placed on the various insurance com- 
pany holdings. 

The 1930 statement of the Security will 
not be filed with the several insurance 
departments until the result of examina- 
tion is known, and if approved the re- 
port may be submitted as the official 
statement. The Security is headed by 
M. J. Dorsey, who is also president of 
the Keystone Holding Co. 





NEW AGENCY IN DULUTH . 





James W. Kernan To Be Named General 
Agent for Aetna Life in 
Minnesota City 

The Duluth, Minn., office of the Aetna 
Life, which has been functioning for the 
last two years as a branch office of the 
company’s Minneapolis general agency, is 
to become a separate general agency 
serving the territory of Carleton, St. 
Louis, and Lake Counties. James W. 
Kernan, who has been a Minneapolis 
supervisor in charge of the Duluth 
branch, will be the new general agent 
there. The change is effective April 1. 

Mr. Kernan joined the company in 
1927, having had previously two years 
of general insurance brokerage experi- 
ence. He has had considerable success 
both as a salesman and as a trainer and 
organizer of other salesmen. He is a 
graduate of the University of Minnesota, 
1918. 





GARRABRANT HOUSEWARMING 

Life underwriters from all sections of 
northern New Jersey attended the house- 
warming which was held on Friday, 
March 6, by W. W. Garrabrant, general 
agent in Newark and vicinity for the 
Connecticut. General Life, in celebration 
of the opening of more spacious offices 
in the Lefcourt Building, Newark. Among 
the home office representatives who 
called included E. P. Rice, associate agen- 
cy director, and Fred Carpenter, who 
represented the controller’s office of the 
company. Many floral pieces were re- 
ceived. 


KEFFER AGENCY FIGURES 
The agency of R. H. Keffer, general 
agent of the Aetna Life in New York 
City, paid for $2,139,500 during Febru- 
ary, bringing the agency’s total paid-for 
business this year to $4,684,200. 









EXPERT LIFE SALESMAN WANTED 


Uptown brokerage office requires man to close life prospects. Must have 
frank and forceful personality and detailed knowledge of competitive figures 
and legal and tax problems. Distinct preference will be given to college 
graduates and men with Home Office organization experience. 


Extraordinary opportunity for ambitious man with professional attitude 
towards business, who has the presence and address necessary to close big 
prospects, but requires subjection to the discipline of an organization and long 
hours of concentrated work. 





Liberal starting salary and successful man will advance quickly. Please 
give complete picture of yourself, including age, religion, education, experi- 
ence, salary required, etc. We will be equally frank in answering you— 
and every letter will be answered. 








ADDRESS: 


Closer, c/o Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, New York. 





A New Company 


with a New Idea 
wants 
Experienced and Desirable 
General Agents and Agents 
Every life insurance agent knows the value of 
bona fide leads.) The POSTAL NATIONAL 


LIFE has unequalled facilities to offer its agents 
a constant supply of interested prospects. 


Postal National Life 


Insurance Company 


M. J. DENDA, Agency Manager 
HOME OFFICE: 511 Fifth Ave., New York 








1930’s Record 


So far as results achieved are concerned, 1930 proved as 


good year for the Guardian Fieldman as its record-breaking 
predecessor, 1929. 


The Guardian’s new paid for business last year was 
$87,560,322—practically equalling 1929’s peak production 
which, in turn, was 16% greater than that for any previous year. 

The amount of insurance in force with the Company in- 


creased to $502,763,636—more than double the total of six 
year ago. 


An illuminating insight into The Guardian’s progress is 
given in the following brief comparison: 


1924 1927 1930 
New Business Paid For. $ 45,251,784 $ 72,159,246 $ 87,560,322 
Total Insurance in Force. 250,134,633 373,838,773 502,763,636 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK CITY 











Annuity Compared With 
Savings Bank Account 


TRAVELERS’ TIP TO AGENTS 





How to Offset Argument of Greater 
Yield from Bank’s 444% Compound 


Interest 





It is only fair to admit that a sum of 
money equal to the annual premium on 
an annuity policy, deposited at 44% 
compound interest in a savings bank, 
would grow more rapidly than does the 
cash value of the policy. What, there- 
fore, should the agent say when the 
prosnect raises this objection to the pol- 
icy as contrasted with the savings bank’s 
interest return? The Travelers offers 
this suggestion: 

“Mr. Prospect, if you decide to invest 
in this policy, make your deposits on an 
annual basis and live until Age 65, you 
will then be able to cash this policy for 
$10,831,20. It is true that you can invest 
your money safely today at a higher 
rate of interest than this plan yields. 

“But suppose you buy a bond yielding 
5%, what return do you get from your 
investment ? 

“Just the return of $50 a year for 
each $1,000 you invest, and this income 
is. subject to income taxes, the hazards 
of reinvestment and the greater risk 
that it will be spent as received, instead 
of reinvested. 


The Policy Return 


“Suppose you invest in this plan of 
mine, what return do you get from your 
investment ? 

“(1) A guaranteed appreciation of 
your principal each year that you own 
your policy. And don’t forget, this ap- 
preciation is not subject to Federal or 
estate income taxes, is automatically re- 
invested and compounded, and is added 
to your principal without passing through 
your hands, so that you can’t spend it 
for the gratification of some immediate 
want at the expense of your investment 
program.” 

The Travelers then offers further ad- 
vantages of the policy, such as the com- 
forting assurance of completed plans, 
feeling of security, etc. 





THE LATE ARTHUR C. PARSONS 





One of the Best Real Estate Experts on 
Coast Before Going With Pacific 
Mutual; Won Friends Quickly 
Arthur C. Parsons, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies of the Pacific 
Mutual Life, who recently died in Los 
Angeles suddenly following a, heart 
attack, was unusually prominent in Los 
Angeles social and club life. Among 
other clubs of which he was a member 
is the famous Bohemian. Before going 
with the Pacific Mutual in 1922 he was 
engaged in extensive real estate opera- 
tions there. He quickly won friendships 

in the insurance business. — 





AGENT SHOT BY BANDITS 





Oklahoma City Man Resisted Attempt to 
Hold Him Up; May Recover From 
Abdomen Wound 


G. B. Carpenter, an Oklahoma City 
agent, was shot by bandits who attempt- 
ed to rob him. A bullet struck him in 
the abdomen. He came to Oklahoma 
City from St. Louis and has been an in- 
surance man for two decades. He has a 
fifty-fifty chance of recovery. 





HEAR G. A. PRICE 

Erie, Pa., Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion held an open meeting and dinner 
on March 5, hearing an address by G. 
A. Price, vice-president and trust officer 
of the People’s-Pittsburgh Trust Co. on 
the subject “Conservation of Life Insur- 
ance Proceeds Through the Medium of 
Life Insurance.” A large number of 


northern Pennsylvania bankers, also lead- 
ing business men of Erie, joined the 
underwriters at the dinner. 
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Sees Life Insurance As America’s 
Answer ‘To Communistic System 


James A. Fulton Tells Ohio Agents That Insurance Is Most 
Important Influence in Perpetuating American Institu- 
tions; How It Fits Changed Conditions 


“Life insurance is, in my opinion, the 
first article in America’s answer to com- 
munism,” declared James A. Fulton, 
president of the Home Life of New 
York, in his forceful address delivered 
last week before the annual Northeast 
Ohio Sales Congress in Cleveland; 
“There is no place for private life insur- 
ance in Soviet Russia.” 

President Fulton ‘said that life insur- 





JAMES A. FULTON 


ance is today doing more than any other 
one thing to insure the perpetuation of 
our American institutions through the 
continuance of that social and economic 
democracy which is an integral part of 
those institutions. People demand, and 
properly demand, some medium through 
which they can guarantee themselves and 


their families against the horrors of 
poverty’ and want, he said, and if that 
demand is not met by the existing 
scheme of things, the existing scheme 
of things fails. 


Economic Changes 


Reviewing the economic changes of 
the past twenty years and the new place 
earned by life insurance in the general 
scheme of things during these years, Mr. 
Fulton said: 

“T wonder if we realize what a tre- 
mendous change has come about in the 
attitude of the American people toward 
life insurance in the past twenty years 
and in the place which the institution of 
life insurance holds in the life of 
America. The late Simon Nelson Pat- 
ten of the University of Pennsylvania 
sensed what was happening about the 
middle of this twenty year period, when 
he said ‘America is ceasing to be a na- 
tion of savers.and becoming a nation of 
life insurers.’ 

“Nothing, it seems to me, brings home 
more clearly the tremendously increas- 
ing part which life insurance is playing 
in our scheme of things than the simple 
fact that in 1930 we wrote more new 
business than the entire volume which 
was in force in this country at the end 
of 1910. It seems to me this has a 
broader significance than the mere 
growth of a great business. 

“T should like to look for a minute 


at its import from a national and in- 
ternational standpoint. 

“Probably the most marked change of 
the last two decades has been the sub- 
merging of the individual and the growth 
of combinations. This was probably an 
inevitable consequence of the develop- 
ment in transportation, communication 
and many other things in our daily lives. 
Twenty years ago we were largely a 
nation of individualists. We were small 
shopkeepers and manufacturers. While 
there were, of course, many big factor- 
ies and large businesses, yet still the 
typical American owned his own busines, 
whether it be a small manufacturing 
plant, a store or some other type of 
business. Into that business he put a 
large part of his savings. From that 
business he looked for a large part of 


the security for himself in his old age 
and for his family after his death. 

“Prior to twenty years ago, the great 
concentration of population in the cit- 
ies had not taken place. The typical 
American owned and lived in his own 
home. Nothing like as large a propor- 
tion was concentrated in the cities or 
lived in apartments. Into that home 
which he owned, he put more of his 
savings and again this formed an integ- 
ral part of his scheme for economic se- 
curity for himself and his family. 

Present Changing 

“Gradually, but surely, all that has 
changed and is changing. The small 
manufacturing plant is obsolete or has 
become a part of a great manufacturing 
corporation. The small merchant is prob- 
ably the manager of a store in a chain 
numbering its stores in thousands. A 
tremendous proportion of our population 
now lives in rented apartments instead 
of homes which they own. With millions 
of our citizens those things which had 
formed the backbone of his plan for fu- 
ture economic security for himself and 
for his family have disappeared as a 
result of these changes—and yet the de- 
mand for this security is just as real 
and is probably more keenly felt. 

“If our present scheme of things were 
to continue, a substitute had to be found 


to furnish that economic security. That 
substitution has been the institution of 
life insurance. Life insurance has stepped 
forward and furnished a safe place in 
this altered scheme of things for the 
individual to put his savings and to pro- 
vide that economic security. 

“At the same time the great projects 
which were a part of our modern life— 
the building of railroads, the construction 
of great apartment houses and office 
buildings—had to be financed. Here again 
it was the institution of life insurange 
that stepped forward and took the sav- 
ings of the average man, combined them. 
surrounded them with safeguards and 
furnished the funds to finance a large 
part of these great projects. 

“In other words, more than any other 
one thing, American life insurance has 
been the medium through which the 
savings of the average individual have 
been translated into economic security 
for himself and his family, and into the 
development of the nation and its busi- 
ness.” 





GEORGE POLLAK PROMOTION 

George Pollak, who has been an agent 
for some time for the Metropolitan Life, 
has been promoted to an assistant man- 
agership at the Branch Brook, N. J., 
district of the company. 
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Field -Minded 


Management 
Assures Success to 


Those Capable of 
Building Agencies 


MANY STRONG POINTS 
concerning our organization will 


In care of 


Some of our Equipment: 


intelligently. 


field training given. 


A complete line of policies from birth to age 65. 

Accident and Health insurance. 

Direct Mail circularizing. No need for the agent to 
make a cold canvass. The company’s Direct Mail 


service is at his command. 


Leads from periodic mailings to policyholders—family 
leads—advertising leads. 


Attractive sales literature—booklets—folders—cards— 
sales visualizers—calendars—wallets—lighters—coin 


clocks. 


A friendly organization 


Op ee 


/nsurance Company ofAmerica 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


An Educational Course that teaches the fundamentals 
of life insurance, giving the new agent confidence 
in himself and enabling him to approach the public 


Field Schools conducted by an instructor of national 
repute who bases his teaching on experience, assisted 
by able and aggressive life insurance men. Actual 
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The Trend Regarding Advertising 
Of LIFE INSURANCE 


By EARL G. MANNING 


Roger Babson made a statement at 
Babson Park to a group of us general 
agents some years ago which raised the 
ire of some of us, but his words were 
nearly prophetic. 

“You life insurance men are the most 
fortunate class in business today. You 
have something the public wants, and 
they are buying it freely, without too 
much urging, competition or sales resist- 
ance. But mark this, there will come 
a time, and not too far in the future, 
when the sales of life insurance will prac- 
tically parallel the rise and fall of the 
basic industries of this country.” 

To us who had seen an increase in 
business over practically every preceding 
year, with the possible exception of the 
drop after the peak year of 1920, this 
seemed rank heresy, but the trend is 
unmistakable. Babson’s prophesy has 
practically become a reality right now. 

There isn’t any doubt about it—more 
constructive thought has been put into 
the merchandizing side of the life insur- 
ance business in the last five years than 
in any previous decade. 

Nearly fifty of the larger companies 
have shown tangible evidence of this 
trend by experimenting with the least 
expensive forms of advertising—direct 
mail and letters. 

A few others have made definite ap- 
propriations and are gradually entering 
the next logical field—newspaper adver- 
tising in local centers, to supplement the 
direct mail campaigns. 

A few hardy pioneers are invading the 
field of national advertising in the maga- 
zines with programs which are very 
sound and unquestionably will ultimately 
pay big dividends in good will and busi- 
ness for their agency forces. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to make a 
few observations on what the future may 
hold for companies who embark upon 
similar campaigns, because, in a small 
personal way, I have been experimenting 
in the field of advertising for over fif- 
teen years. You may be interested in 
some of the results I obtained. 


Uses 10% of Income for Advertising 


I have made it a practice for several 
years to apportion about 10% of my 
personal income for advertising, in the 
forms from which I can personally best 
get results: letters, a mailing list of near- 
ly one thousand policyholders and pros- 
pects to whom a message is sent every 
month in the year, advertising in class 
publications like club house organs, 
chambers of commerce bulletins, Boston 
Symphony Orchestra programs, and the 
ike. 


Does it pay? Well, if it didn’t I 
wouldn’t continue to spend money in it, 


after a reasonable time had elapsed in 
which to form a conclusion. 

Never, since 1920, have I failed to pay 
for less than $600,000 of personal busi- 
ness by means of these various forms of 
publicity. In several years I have been 
able to definitely trace over a million to 
contacts so made. 


Do people actually come in, unsolicited, 
to buy, replying to the advertisements? 
They do. 


Do they know when they answer an 
ad that they are to be canvassed? 

They do. 

Do they buy big policies? 

They do, and little ones, too! 

What kind of appeal do I use? 

I write about actual experiences in 
just the same language in which I talk. 
I discuss economics in a chatty common 
sense way. 

Do I advertise some special kind of a 
policy? 

I do not. 

Policies are never discussed until 1 
find out what the situation requires. 

Do I advertise in the newspapers? 

No. The cost is a bit too high for 
other than company ads. 

Do I key up my ads with a coupon or 
request for a booklet or novelty? 

Frequently. 

What type of men answer? 

All types—curiosity seekers—mildly in- 
terested people, looking for information— 
and really keen investigators. These last 
are those from whom I get the most busi- 
ness. 


Predicts Greater Advertising 


From all indications 1931 will see in- 
creasing activity in the life insurance 
field in the realm of advertising, but from 
the standpoint of the companies it is my 
opinion that the activity will be limited 
to two fields, direct mail and newspaper 
advertising—and here are the reasons: 

Direct mail is the least expensive form 
of advertising, and it is the only kind 
which can reach anywhere near 100% 
of the class designed to attack. 

Furthermore, and this is a_ peculiar 
phenomenon which I have had ample 
opportunity to observe, you can’t get the 
average agent to follow a lead more than 
three miles from his office! 

Newspaper advertising, either used to 
follow the direct mail attacks, or to pre- 
cede them in breaking down sales re- 
sistance, is the logical co-partner in the 
direct mail attack in such centers as the 
companies have flourishing agencies, in 
charge of good men who can and will 
cash in on the money spent. 

You know we have no such situation 
in the life insurance business as exists in 
the basic industries of the country, like 




















IN 1931 


Be the Outstanding 
Life Insurance Man 
in Your Community 


Our Service Will Help You 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 














SEEKING A BIGGER JOB 


Life and group insurance sales executive with recognized organizing 
ability and fifteen years of experience is now seeking a broader outlet for 
his energies in the production field—either as life insuranc manager of a 
large brokerage office or as an agency manager. 

This man is an expert on closing large cases and this ability should 
make him invaluable to any company in the business. He would welcome 
an opportunity to make his qualifications known to interested parties. 
Highest references will be furnished, of course. 

“SALES EXECUTIVE” 
The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


Address: 








the grocery store business, hardware, 
drugs, building materials, clothing, etc. 

In every town and hamlet there are 
stores in which the necessities of life may 
be found. 

We have not that widespread coverage 
of territory in the life insurance busi- 
ness. 

Take your own company, for instance, 
perhaps it has sixty general agencies, 
with perhaps twenty full-time men and 
about a hundred other part-time or brok- 
erage connections. 

Weakness of National Campaigns 

Even if a national campaign of ad- 
vertising were indulged in, and even if 
coupons to advertisements were returned 
by prospects wishing to be canvassed, 
very few could ever be contacted because 
of the fact that they are too far away 
from the base of activity. 

A certain official told me about a year 
ago that his company had received from 
some of their national coupon advertise- 
ments over twenty thousand replies, but 
they were physically unable to contact 
more than two thousand of them—less 
than 10%! 

This, I think, answers pretty well the 
question which I frequently have asked 
of me by friends and clients. 

“Why don’t the life insurance compa- 
nies advertise more freely? 

Movements have been instigated in va- 
rious parts of the country like the recent 
campaign in New York City by the New 
York Life Underwriters Association and 
in Hamilton, Ontario, by their associa- 
tion, paid for entirely by the agents of 
the various companies advertising life in- 
surance in the newspapers. 

Commendable as these efforts have 
been, they usually lack the two things 
which make for any lasting success in 
advertising—continuity and _ individual 
follow-up by the agent with sales ma- 
terial. 

As I see it, every one who benefits 
by advertising should be willing to pay 
some portion of its costs, but there are 
certain things which cannot be done by 
the agent in the field because of his lim- 
ited income. 

In my opinion I believe the expense 
for space advertising in newspapers and 
national publications should be naturally 
borne by the company. 

The working tools, like letters, pamph- 
lets, sales material, should in some meas- 
ure be paid for by managers, general 
agents and special agents, if not entirely. 

Things that are given away are rarely 





UNIT MANAGERS 
WANTED 


A Billion Dollar Mutual Company, 
entering upon an aggressive and well- 
planned Organization program, re- 
quires additional Unit Managers in 
several leading cities of New York 
State. Average yearly production of 
at least $200,000 and sound financial 
position absolute requirements. Reply 
in confidence giving full personal his- 
tory and definite record of sales and 
organization accomplishment. Our 
own representatives are advised of this 
advertisement. 
Box 1168 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
110 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 











appreciated. If they are paid for, they - 
are usually used. 

Ours is .a wonderful business. The 
field has been but little ploughed. Let’s 
get down to real business this year, and 
harrow, sow and reap better than ever 
before. 

I know that our companies are with us 
more than ever before. Let’s spend a 
little of our own money. By so doing 
we may the more incline our companies 
to co-operate in a larger way for the 
benefit of all, from our successful ex- 
perience. 





HELD “DICKENSON MONTH” 





Valentine Was Theme of Security Mu- 
tual’s February Drive for President’s 
Sixteenth Anniversary 
The Security Mutual in observing Feb- 
ruary as “Dickenson Month” in honor 
of the company president, David S. Dick- 
enson, took the theme for the campaign 
from St. Valentine’s Day. Application 
stickers were made in the shape of hearts 
and bore the caption “Have a heart and 
do it for Dick.” These hearts when re- 
ceived were pasted on a large beaver 
board heart in Mr. Dickenson’s office. 
No mention of hard times was made 
in any of the campaign literature and 
business depression arguments were not 

used. 

The campaign celebrated Mr. Dicken- 
son’s sixteenth anniversary as head of 
the Security Mutual. J. J. Seide, adver- 
tising and promotion manager of the 
company, was in charge of the drive. 
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ASSETS GAIN NEARLY 15 MILLIONS 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1930 


$148,905,570.40 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1929 


$133,931,890.94 


Gain, 1930 over 1929 


$14,973,679.46 _ 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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Legg Case In Court 
(Continued from Page 1) 


to be signed by the person requesting 
the audit, provides for a fee of 10% of 
the cash received as a result of the audit. 
This form reads as follows: 


C. A. Lecce & Company, 
80 Wall St., New York City. 


Gentlemen: 
You may have your actuary call and see 
HE OE. <0. CLINE) «<6: 6: Oia 0c CMORe) 0:04019.05 


for the purpose of auditing my life insur- 
ance policies. 
If after auditing same you find and prove 
a gain in my particular case of at least One 
Thousand Dollars ($1,000), I will pay you 
a fee of ten per cent. (10%) of the cash I 
receive for your services, otherwise no charge 
of any kind will be made. 
Signed 
Address 


Hartley A. Anderson is an agent of 
the Prudential and, according to the rec- 
ord, was brought into the case by C. A. 
Legg & Co. It is alleged that the trans- 
action went so far as authorizing the rec- 
ommended surrender of the old policies 
for the cash value and the purchase of 
insurance on the Modified 3 plan. At 
this point the original agent induced Mr. 
Atwater to seek the advice of the Com- 
plaint Bureau of the New York Insurance 
Department. The New York County Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office represented the 
Insurance Department when it came up 
before Magistrate Simpson last summer. 
The magistrate remanded the case to 
the Court of Special Sessions. Denis 
Brandon Maduro of 149 Broadway rep- 
resents the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New York City in the case and 
the defendants are represented by Jere- 
miah F. Connor, 80 Maiden Lane. Mr. 
Connor is one of the best known law- 
yers in the city and has had a number 
of insurance clients. 


Part of the Evidence 


The illustration which is part of the 
evidence in the case is as follows: 


LEADS MET. GROUP WRITERS 





J. H. Jones of New York City Places 
$40,231,000 in 1930; Has Exceeded 
Amount This Year 


By placing a total of $40,231,000 of 
group life insurance last year J. H. Jones 
of New York City and Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y., general group supervisor of the 
Metropolitan Life, topped the company’s 
entire list of sales representatives in this 


division last year. ‘Including his 1930 
record, Jones has qualified four times 
for membership in the Five Million Dol- 
lar Club and once before, in 1925, led 
in the sale of group life insurance. 

Already this year Jones has exceeded 
his 1930 record by placing a contract 
with the Standard Oil of New York, the 
largest transaction ever undertaken by 
an industrial organization guaranteeing 
retirement annuities for its employes 
through the medium of a private insur- 
ance company, including approximately 
$56,000,000 group life coverage. 

L.. B.. Tucker, J. R: ‘Craig, Jr. and E. 
Q. Oliphant, former Purdue and West 
Point star athlete, all of New York City, 
also qualified for the Five Million Dol- 
lar Club. Oliphant holds the 1930 record 
for the largest number of Metropolitan 
contracts sold during the year. Seven 
members of the Five Million Dollar Club 
placed more than $150,000,000 of the en- 
tire amount of group life placed by the 
Metropolitan in 1930, $309,129,858. 





TWO GOOD MONTHS 
The William H. Masterson agency in 
Newark for the Equitable Society paid 
for 100% more for the first two months 
of 1931 over that of both 1930 and 1929. 
In celebration of their removal to more 
spacious quarters in Newark the agency 
is holding a campaign, making the goal 

of $1,000,000 paid-for business. 








Exhibit A 


Present Insurance Condition 


Company Plan 


Mutual Life—20-Pay Life................ 
Mutual Life—20-Pay Life................. 


Loss of Interest on Cash Due 





(Cash Due) 








Amount Premium Loan Value 
$25,000.00 $892.50 $5,435.00 
.. 25,000.00 828.25 5435.00 
$50,000.00 $1,720.75 *$10,870.00 
ET er re te 570.00 
ee Fer $1,150.75 
6% 
OE a ee 652.20 $652.20 


* The cash due or loan value is the amount you have paid over and above the cost of carrying 


the insurance to date. 


You receive none of the earnings from this Equity. 
In case of death, this Equity $10,870.00 is a Loss to your estate. 


Exhibit B 


Improved Insurarce Condition 


Plan 
Basic Rate Ordinary 


Less interest on cash received 


, 
Net annual cost 


Amount Premium Cash Received 








... $50,000.00 $1,074.50 $10,870.00 

6% 

chicka geeeren ees 652.20 $652.20 
acne antes ~ $422.30 


The New Insurance Provides the Following Extraordinary Features: 
In case of total disability prior to age 60, you pay no more premiums. 
In case of accidental death, your beneficiary will receive $100,000.00. 
After three years the above insurance becomes participating. The premium is 
increased $181.00 and the dividend for this year will be $208.50. The dividend will 


increase yearly thereafter, reducing your net cost annually as you grow older. 


Summary 


Present Insurance Condition: 


Cash 


Total to Your Estate.......... 





* Double indemnity and disability on $25,000.00 only. 


Improved Insurance Condition: 
Insurance 


Total to Your Estate..... 


Net 
Annual Cost 
karate nee tale $50,000.00 
Amt een? None 
iehtasoen ens $50,000.00 *$1,150.75 
ee eee ete $50,000.00 
Ge Sas, Se tae 10,870.00 
wd ie ar tA ee a $60,870.00 *$422.30 


*Includes double indemnity for accidental death. 


Includes waiver of premium for disability prior to Age 60. 
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Nylic Agents paid for $900,897,700 of new insurance in 
1930. Of this total 97.1 per cent was on Life and Endow- 
ment forms; only 2.9 per cent was Term insurance. These 
ratios, particularly in the present economic situation, demon- 
strate that Nylic Agents are successfully trained to sell the 
more substantial forms of insurance. 
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New York Life Insurance Company 


51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Write Family Income 
Plan In Rider Form 


ATTACHABLE TO ALL POLICIES 








Acacia Mutual’s Innovations With New 
Family Contract; No Reduction in 
Cash Values 





The Acacia Mutual’s family income 
plan is written in the form of a rider 
which can be attached to practically any 
lump sum policy at the time policy is 
issued or later. The agreement is very 
flexible. Without changing the original 


| olicy it can be adjusted to almost all 
| Pp 


needs; and if conditions change, it can 

be removed or altered to cover the 
changed needs without affecting the orig- 
inal policy. 

A cash payment made at the death 
of the insured to provide a clean-up fund 
is not arbitrarily fixed, but may be chos- 
en in such amount as will fit exactly 
| the needs of each particular individual 
to whom it may be issued. The guar- 
anteed monthly income, which may be 
for twenty, fifteen or ten years from 
| the date of the agreement, is 1% per 
| month or 12% per year on the amount 
left in trust. In addition to the guaran- 
teed income excess interest is paid which 
on the present basis amounts to 14% 
and is not only paid on the principal 
sum but also on the value of the future 
monthly income. 





Lump Sum or Income 


The face amount of the policy is as 
usual payable at the end of the selected 
family income period but may be paid 
either in a lump sum or as monthly in- 
come for the lifetime of the beneficiary 
or for a certain period. 

Combined with old age endowments 
which may be made payable as pensions 
and with disability benefits, it will at 
lw cost provide a policy that takes care 
of all emergencies; early death where 
children may have to be taken care of 
and educated, monthly income for the 
widow’s lifetime, a lifetime pension in 
case of the insured’s disability and final- 
ly if he survives to sixty, sixty-five or 
seventy, an endowment or a pension if 
preferred. 

A feature in which this agreement is 
different from most family income puli- 
cies is that it does not change the cash 
values of the original policy, there being 
no reduction in that at any time. The 
insured can cancel the family income 
benefit at any time he desires and keep 
the original policy without any cash pay- 
ments or other adjustments. 











REINSURANCE IS AUTHORIZED 


Proposals to Take Home Life of Arkan- 
sas Will Be Considered 
Monday 


Reinsurance of the business of the 
Home Life of Arkansas has been aythor- 
ized by Insurance Commissioner A. D. 
Dulaney following a conference with 
Carey G. Arnett, president of the Inter- 
Southern Life, and James J. Harrison, 
President of the Home Life. Stockhold- 
ers of the company will meet next Mon- 
ay to consider all proposals submitted 
at that time. 

Commissioner Dulaney said that com- 
missioners of the five states in which the 
Company operates, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Arkansas, 
ave been invited to consider reinsur- 
ance proposals. Reinsurance of the Lit- 
tle Rock company has been regarded 
from the first as the most likely solu- 
tion of the trouble forced upon it by 
the failure of Caldwell & Co. . 



































ENJOYING REST AT FLORIDA 


Charles H. Schenck, who retired from 
the Prudential several months ago, is 
aking a well earned rest at the various 
Florida resorts. He plans to spend the 
Summer along the New Jersey shore. 







Heavy Dorrance Taxes 
Interest Insurance Men 


BIG BILL FOR ESTATE TO PAY 





Head of Campbell Soup Co. Carried 
About $4,500,000, While Taxes Are 
Several Times That Sum 





The late John T. Dorrance, founder 
and head of the Campbell Soup Co., car- 
ried $4,500,000 in life insurance. His 
estate may reach $150,000,000. It is re- 
ported that the inheritance taxes due 
New Jersey may amount to $30,000,000; 
due to Government, $7,500,000. 

Executors of the Dorrance estate have 
asked the State of New Jersey for per- 
mission to pay the tax in annual instal- 
ments over a period of years. They claim 
that to pay the entire amount now in a 
lump sum would entail the forced sale 
of securities and a tremendous loss to 
the estate. Governor Larson of New 
Jersey feels that the $30,000,000 tax is 
too great and he informed the Legisla- 
ture he did not believe the state would 
get more than $15,000,000. 

Life underwriters of Philadelphia are 
much interested in the situation, especial- 
ly as the tax item is so much larger than 


COMPANY CONTROL PASSES 





Mississippi Valley Life Acquired by 
Dickmann, Rowling and McCann; 
Dickmann Heads Two Companies 


The control of the Mississippi Valley 
Life of St. Louis has been acquired by 
Joseph F. Dickmann, Edward G. Row- 
ling and Thomas J. McCann, all of St. 
Louis, through the purchase of the com- 
mon stock of the North American Co., 
a holding company of the city which 
owns 97% of the stock of the life com- 
pany. 

The Mississippi Valley Life was origi- 
nally the Kaskaskia Life of Kaskaskia, 
Ill. It is capitalized for $100,000 and has 
about $22,000,000 life insurance in force. 
Since moving to St. Louis several years 
ago the company has reinsured the Two 
Republics Life of Texas and the People’s 
Life of Chicago. 

Dickmann, the new president of the 
Mississippi Valley Life, also heads the 
First National Life of America, another 
St. Louis company. Recently it was 
merged with the Universal Life of Mis- 
souri, which was organized by Edward 
G. Rowling several years ago. 


FUNERAL OF MISS WILLIAMS 





Impressive Funeral Given Sister of Two 
Presidents of Western & Southern 
Life 

Dignitaries of the Catholic Church in 
Cincinnati turned out en masse Wednes- 
day of last week to honor the memory 
of a woman member of the laity whose 
charitable work during her lifetime made 
her a beloved person in the city. The 
occasion was the funeral of Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Williams, sister of the late W. 
J. Williams, former president of the 
Western & Southern Life, and C. F. 
Williams, the new president. 

Miss Williams was connected with 
many Catholic charitable organizations 
and devoted nearly all of her time to 
relief work. Persons from all parts of 
Cincinnati, to whom she had rendered 
service in her life, turned out to pay their 
final respects to her. 





NEW INSTITUTE CLASSES 


Several new groups are sitting for the 
examinations of the Insurance Institute 
of America this year. The American 
Central Life has organized a study class; 
so has the Scranton (Pa.) Insurance Ex- 
change, the Missouri State Life, Acacia 
Mutual Life and others. 





the insurance proceeds. 














HELPFUL CO-OPERATION— 
STIMULATING LEADERSHIP 


The Missouri State Life is an Agency-minded Company. 
Service to its field representatives is constantly to the fore. The 
entire Home Office staff is ever on the alert to extend the most 
helpful co-operation possible. The Company’s Agency Officers, 
Field Supervisors, General Agents and Managers are men of 
wide experience, friendly personality and modern ideals, a com- 
bination which makes for leadership of the most welcome and 


stimulating character. 


The Company’s multiple line of Life, Accident & Health, Group 
and Salary Savings Insurance combined with this helpful co-op- 
eration and stimulating leadership makes the Missouri State 
Life a most desirable Company for an Agency connection. 


Insurance in Force December 31, 1930 


$1,249,920,574 


Missouri State Life 


Insurance Company 


Hillsman Taylor, President 
St. Louis 


THE PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 
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U. S. Attorney General 
To Open Medical Meet 


OTHER CELEBRATED SPEAKERS 





Fine Program Has Been Arranged for 
Medical Section of American Life 
Convention 





William D. Mitchell, attorney general 
of the United States, will deliver the 
address of welcome at the twenty-first 
annual meeting of the Medical Section 
of the American Life Convention to be 
held at the Wardman Park Hotel, Wash- 
ington, May 19, 20 and 21. Many other 
celebrated speakers are also scheduled to 
appear, according to the preliminary pro- 
gram released by Dr. John R. Neal, med- 


ical director of the Abraham Lincoln Life 
and program chairman for the confer- 


» ence. 


On the opening day among those to 
speak are Dr. William Gerry Morgan, 
president of the American Medical As- 
sociation; Col. L. H. Bauer, formerly 
chief medical officer of the Aeronautic 
Branch of the Department of Commerce; 
and Dr. Lawrence G. Sykes, medical di- 
rector of the Connecticut General and 
chairman of the Convention’s aviation 
committee. Robert L. Rowley, president 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Medica! Directors of America, will de- 
liver the greetings of his organization. 

On the second day meeting “Heart 
Disease in Relation to Disability Bene- 
fits,” an address by Dr. Martin I. Olsen, 
medical director of the Central Life As- 
surance Society, will lead off the pro- 
gram. “Speculative Aspects of Double 
Indemnity Insurance” will be reviewed 
by Dr. John B. Nichols, medical director 
of the Acacia Mutual. “Life Insurance 
Inspection in Relation to Medical Selec- 
tion” will be the subject of Charles E. 
Anstett, superintendent, inspection de- 
partment, New York Life, and a discus- 
sion will follow led by Harry P. Gal- 
lagher, superintendent, bureau of investi- 
gation, Mutual Life, Lee N. Parker, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
American Service Bureau. Dr. Frank B. 
Cross, medical director of the Columbia 
Life, will speak upon the subject of “The 
Choice of Medical Examiners” and his 
paper will be discussed by Dr. F. L. B. 
Jenning, medical director of the Federal 
Life. 

Army, Navy and Civilian Surgeons 

General to Speak 


The section and its guests will be ad- 
dressed on the third day by Dr. Hugh 
S. Cumming, surgeon general, United 
States Public Health Service; Dr. Mer- 
ritte W. Ireland, surgeon general, United 
States Army, and Dr. C. E. Riggs, sur- 
geon general, United States Navy, on the 
subject of “Conservation of Human Life.” 
Foliowing their addresses Dr. Gilbert 
Fitz-Patrick of Chicago will present a 
film lecture showing the behavior of liv- 
ing tissue in Vitro and the effect of ra- 
dium upon cancer cells.’ The meeting 
will be closed with a paper by Dr. Joseph 
Colt Bloodgood of Baltimore on the sub- 
ject of “The Present-Day Outlook of 
Cancer.” 

Dr. Charles B. Piper, medical director 
of the Guardian Life, is chairman of the 
section and will preside over the meet- 
ing. Dr. Lawrence G. Sykes is vice- 
chairman. Dr. John B. Steele, medical 
director of the Volunteer State Life, sec- 
retary of this section, and Dr. Harry W. 
Dingman, vice-president and medical di- 
rector of the Continental Assurance and 
Continental Casualty Companies of Chi- 
cago, form, with the program chairman 
and other officers, the board of managers 
of the section. 

More than 400 medical directors and 
their associates and lay underwriters and 
company officials are expected to attend 
this meeting of the section. The meet- 
ing is open to every one connected with 
life, health, accident insurance or the 
medical profession. 


Northwestern National’s 
Bond Values Increased 


COMPLETE REPORT PUBLISHED 





New Paid-For Less, But First Year 
Premiums Greater, Showing Turn 


Toward Endowments 





The complete annual report of the 
Northwestern National Life is now being 
distributed. The general report was one 
of the first to come out this year as in 
the past, being distributed the first week 
in January. 

Some highlights of the report picked 
out by President O. J. Arnold in a mes- 
sage to the company’s fieldmen are: The 
company showed a substantial increase 
in contingency reserves and surplus as 
well as in assets (now $42,012,672), pol- 
icy reserves and paid-for insurance in 
force (now $350,876,082). 

Nearly three times as much was dis- 
tributed to living policyholders as to 
beneficiaries of deceased policyholders. 

The company’s bond holdings, totaling 
$17,687,935, increased in value during 1930. 
Over 44% of the company’s total assets 
are “liquid” in the form of readily mar- 
ketable bond investments and cash. The 
excess of the bonds’ market value over 
book value was $233,188 at the end of 
last vear contrasted with an excess of 
$54.739 at the end of 1929. 

Although new paid-for insurance de- 
creased 5% first year premium increased 
11%, indicating the popularity of the 
investment forms of life insurance. 

Tn the past five years the Northwestern 
National’s assets have doubled. The rate 
of gain in insurance in force is larger 
for the nast five-year period (65.2%) 
than for the preceding five years, when it 
was 58.5% 

Tn the three states nearest the home 
office, Minnesota. North and South Da- 
kota, is found 41% of the insurance in 
force. 

The total surplus. apportioned and un- 
apportioned, including voluntary contin- 
gencv reserves and capital is in excess 
of $5,500.000. 

The companv’s health service assisted 
4.521 policvholders during the vear. 

The mortality was 4701%. 1.5% lower 
than in 1929 Accidental death navments 


were $423.446 and suicides $195.53 ont. 


of total death payments of $1,969,039. 





MANAGERS HOLD CONFERENCES 





Bankers Life of Des Moines Agency 
Heads Meet in Columbus, Kansas 
City, and Phoenix 


Three regional conferences of agency 
managers of the Bankers Life of Des 
Moines were held this week in three 
different cities, Columbus, Kansas City, 
and Phoenix, Ariz. The program for 
each of these conferences was developed 
by a committee of three managers from 
each district, selected by the agency 
managers themselves at their recent 
school of instruction in St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 

Presiding over the manager’s schools 
were the company’s assistant superin- 
tendents of agencies: J. G. Butterbaugh, 
at Columbus; L. N. Paquin, at Kansas 
City; and Paul W. Root, at Phoenix. 





WANTED: | 
Morr LY L Type men for the field force of 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company , 
' Fort Wayne, Indiana. 








1851 Eightieth Anniversary Year 1931 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 
proud of its record for past year. 

The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
“Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Pittsfield Incorporated 1851 Massachusetts 














STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
of 


Worcester, Mass. 








SERVICE 


intelligent, sincere, thorough, permanent— 
the 1931 measuring rod of successful life 
underwriting. 











INCORPORATED—1844 
Eighty-Seven Years of Service 








SS ERSTE 











ALWAYS LOOKING 


For those who want to be associated with a Company that has 
age, stability and deals in a friendly, uplift way with field workers. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


Incorporated 1848 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Portland, Maine 




















Best Industrial and Ordinary tient Under Colonial Policies 
THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


33 Years in Business 
Home Office: Jersey City, New Jersey 


OPENINGS FOR PROGRESSIVE AGENTS IN 
NEW JERSEY NEW YORK PENNSYLVANIA CONNECTICUT 

















Mention The 
Eastern Under: 
writer when 
writing for 2 
copy of The Lin- 
coln Life Man. 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the 





Rate 


Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


Our national _ bill 
for tobacco, movies, 
soft drinks,. candy, 
jewelry, perfumes and 
chewing gum is 
$5,091,000,000, says The Forty-Niner, an 
agency bulletin of the Provident Mutual, 
while our national bill for life insurance 
service is $2,122,383,433. About two anda 
half times as much for lollypops and 
knickknacks as for protection. The fig- 
ures are a challenge, and an opportu- 
nity. 


* * % 
That results come 
No Escape unexpectedly but 
From nevertheless come, if 


one applies himself 
constantly and con- 
scientiously, is the gist of an excellent 
editorial, “Slaves to Work,” in the cur- 
rent Connecticut General Bulletin. Here 
are some extracts: 

“How things are accomplished is a fas- 
cinating and elusive mystery. We listen 
to the supersalesmen for awhile hoping 
to get a clue. Then we turn away. The 
methods described are not responsible 
for their success. They think they are 
but we know better. 

“The puzzling element is that we find 
so much of value seems to be done al- 
most accidentally. We apply all our in- 
telligence and energy to the job; noth- 
ing happens. Then, perhaps in a mo- 
ment of relaxation we meet somebody 
on the street who has business for us. 
Is it chance? Does it mean that sys- 
tematic hard work is a vain thing? Or 
is this business a product of some un- 
conscious previous activity on our part? 

“In business the best ideas seem to 
come unbidden but significantly enough 
they come only to people in the habit of 
thinking and working. It is the same in 
science. In ‘What Men. Live By’ Dr. 
Richard Cabot quotes Ostwald, the world 
renowned physical chemist, to the effect 
that anyone who works hard will find 
something new but he says this some- 
thing is usually found accidentally as 
we say, while looking for something else. 
If the genius cannot escape the harness 
how can the rest of us hope to? If he 
needs a firm structure of routine for his 
mind to run on, how much more neces- 
sary it is for the salesman who must get 
results with ruthless regularity.” 


The Harness 


et Sane 
The safety element 
“Safety First” in life insurance is 
Popular selling lots of poli- 
Today cies these days when 


people are not in a 
particularly optimistic frame of mind. 
They are deeply interested in placing 
what funds they have to invest in a place 
where there is no chance of mishap. And 
the 5% earnings, such as most life com- 
panies can guarantee, is an added in- 
ducement. 


Last year many of those hit by the 
market crash took heed and bought what 
life insurance they could. This year peo- 
ple in general are witnessing the turn of 
affairs and are much more likely to, listen 


to the “insurance as an investment” story 
than ever before. 
+ ie 


Here are some per- 


Fulfilling tinent examples of 
Needs In how Equitable So- 
Business Cascs_ ciety representatives 


successfully analyzed 
needs in recent business cases. Note 
the practical and relatively simple sales 
arguments used which brought results. 

Business, Steel Corporation; policy, 5- 
year term convertible, $65,000 on presi- 
dent and $50,000 on secretary and treas- 
urer; objectives: to aid toward perpetu- 
ation of business and retirement of de- 
ceased’s interests; sales factors: the 
“absolute ownership” form of contract 
was the dominating factor in getting the 
application. 

Business, embossing corporation; pol- 
icy, $50,000 on vice-president; objectives: 
to retire interest in the business in favor 
of his family and to help compensate 
concern for his loss; sales factors: em- 
phasized fundamental advantages of 
business insurance and several days after 
interview submitted possible agreement 
which was presented to board of direc- 
tors and accepted. 

Business, clinic carried on by two 
physicians; policy: $100,000 on each; ob- 
jectives: protects family of deceased and 
allows survivor clear title to the entire 
business; sales factors: stressed benefits 
that would follow if physicians should 
incorporate. 

Business, baking company; policy: 5- 
year term, $25,000 each on treasurer and 
vice-president; objectives: retirement of 
deceased’s interest; protection against 
loss that his death would mean to the 
concern; sales factors: low rate on term 
insurance. Practicability of assignment 
possible through the company’s corpor- 
ate and absolute owner form of policy. 


KENAGY SUGGESTS PROGRAM 








Manager Should Work About 20% More 
Than in 1930 in Order to Build Up 
Agency Machine 

H. G. Kenagy of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau suggests this pro- 
gram for agency building for 1931 in the 
March-April issue of the Managers’ Mag- 
azine: 

1. Make sure all present agents are 
using sales presentations which fit pres- 
ent conditions and are doing intelligent 
prospecting. 

2. Take advantage of the present op- 
portunity to add some high-grade men— 


but only as many as can be given thor- - 


ough training and supervision. 

3. Train these new men to capitalize 
on present conditions, which help rather 
than hinder sales progress. 

4. Put the emphasis on quality of bus- 
iness rather than quantity. 

5. Set the agency objective not in vol- 
ume of paid business but in the number 
of agents who do a better job than: ever 
before. 

6. Work about 20% more—or more 
intelligently—than ,in 1930. 





idend Scale of last year. 


1916 to 1931. 


$11,100,000 
10,400,000 
9,500,000 
8,850,000 
8,150,000 
6,650,000 
6,150,000 
4,750,000 





Consistent Growth 
in Dividends 


HE Board of Directors of the New England Mutual 
have voted $11,100,000 to be distributed as Shares - 
of Surplus during 1931, thus continuing the Div- 


For thirty-two years this annual distribution of Surplus 
has been on an ascending, progressive scale. Seven 
times since 1899 the scale on which all Dividends are 
calculated has been increased. The following table 
shows Dividends voted for distribution during the years 


New England Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Mass. 


1923 
, 1922 
1921 
1920 
1919 
1918 
1917 
1916 


$4,400,000 
3,900,000 
3,550,000 
3,000,000 
2,675,000 
2,475,000 
2,265,000 
2,100,000 











COVER CIGAR MANUFACTURERS 

E. Regensburg & Sons, cigar manu- 
facturers with headquarters at 411 Fifth 
avenue, New York City, are now cov- 
ered by a group life policy . The amounts 
of coverage range from $1,000 to $3,000 
and the contract provides for a subse- 
quent waiting period of three months 
before a new employe may become eli- 
gible. The contract was placed through 
the Harry Gardiner Agency of the John 
Hancock by Elmer G. Leterman, vice- 
president of Stebbins, Leterman & Gates. 


mesa ies 
—————_ 





WITHDRAW AIR DEATH BILL 


An Indiana Legislature bill providing 
that a life company may insert a clause 
specifying that it will pay only the cash 
value of the policy in event of accidental 
death in aviation has been withdrawn. 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 




















34 Nassau Street 


President 
DAVID F. HOUSTON 











‘The Rewards of Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, the business takes 
care of him. Life insurance field work is a business, and subject 
to the principles of general business. Those who achieve in this 

work are those who give it their undivided arid full thought and effort. 
Isn’t this merely natural and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying conditions is a career 
giving opportunity for achievement and profit according to ability and 
undivided effort. THE Mutua Lire Insurance Company oF New York 
affords such conditions to its field workers. Life insurance in all stand- 
ard forms, annuities, disability and double indemnity benefits, prompt 
and equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policyholders in 
practical ways combine to make its agency force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and ability contem- 
plating a career in full-time field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 
and 

MM. of Ag 
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Investigate Affairs 
Of Presbyterian Fund 


SOME MINISTERS COMPLAIN 





General Assembly of Church Will Look 
Into Salaries and Expenses 
of Fund 





An investigation into the affairs of 
the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund of 
Philadelphia, the oldest insurance com- 
pany in America, is under way by a 
committee of seven and an overture has 
been adopted by the Presbytery of Phil- 
adelphia to bring before the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Pittsburgh in May the question of how 
the affairs of the Fund are being run. 
The committee of seven is headed by 
Dr. George W. Richards, president of 
the Reformed Theological Seminary of 
Lancaster, appointed by the board of 
corporators of the Fund at its Janu- 
ary meeting. 

It is understood that there is no sug- 
gestion of malfeasance in the manage- 
ment of the Fund, Among the complaints 
presented by more than sixty minister- 
policyholders was that the president re- 
ceived a salary of $40,000 annually; the 
actuary $10,000; a part-time examining 
physician $6,000; that salaries of $7,500 
and $6,000 are paid women executives. 
The complaints say that no church official 
receives salaries of such size and that 
they are far in excess of the average 
received by Protestant clergymen 
throughout the country. 

Dr. Perry S. Allen, who died last No- 
vember, was president of the Fund for 
more than thirty-five years, receiving 
$40,000 a year for the last few years of 
his presidency. H. R. Acker, counsel, 
acting president, is receiving only his 
counsel fee of $5,000 a year. J. C. Neff, 
an official of a trust company where the 
Fund banks, acts as treasurer at an an- 


nual salary of $6,000. 





PICTURED WITH OFFICE BOY 





President Buckner Shows Democracy 
After Election When Asked to Pose 
for News Cameras 

After Thomas A. Buckner was elected 
president of the New York Life at the 
board meeting on Wednesday the news 
camera men invaded his private office 
and wanted pictures. The room was 
banked with flowers from the field rep- 
resentatives and home office people and 
when the camera men posed him at his 
desk he called for Robert Emmenecker, 
his sixteen year old office boy, to share 
the honors with him. President Buckner 
is greatly interested in all good office 
boys as he started as one himself with 
the New York Life fifty years ago. 

President Buckner also posed for pic- 
tures with Calvin Coolidge who attended 
the directors’ meeting. 

The board adopted an amendment to 
the company’s by-laws creating the of- 
fice of chairman of the board to which 
Darwin P. Kingsley was elected. In his 
speech of acceptance at the meeting 
President Buckner paid a tribute to Mr. 
Kingsley and reviewed the marvelous de- 
velopment of the company during his 
administration. 





SPRING SALES SCHOOLS 


The spring schedule of Connecticut 
Mutual sales schools includes Springfield, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Omaha, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Portland (Ore.) 
and Seattle. The program which ex- 
tends through five days at each agency 
is based on the company’s sales train- 
ing plan, combining school sessions with 
actual solicitation in the field. Thomas 
M. Stokes, education director, and Ed- 
ward C. Anderson, agency assistant, take 
charge of the instruction. 





Connecticut Mutual’s 
Detroit Agcy. Change 


HUGH WHITE MADE GEN. AGENT 





One of State’s Largest Producers; J. 
Fred Lawton to Devote Time to 
Personal Production 





Hugh C. White, one of the leading 
producers in Detroit, has been appointed 
general agent of the Connecticut Mutual 
in that city. J. Fred Lawton, who for 
some years has been general agent, will 
devote his entire time to personal pro- 
duction. Mr. Lawton is one of the best 
known insurance men in the state and 
while at the University of Michigan was 
a member of ,the varsity football team. 

The new general agent was born in 
Detroit. He also is a University of 
Michigan man as well as being a gradu- 
ate of the Detroit Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Before going into life insurance 
Mr. White was in real estate and adver- 
tising. He became an agent in 1920 and 
a large producer for the Northwestern 
Mutual Life. 

He is a member of the Detroit Ath- 
letic Club, Western Golf and Country 
Club, Detroit Commandery Riding Club, 
alumni association of the U. of M., a 
Shriner and is active in the Detroit 
Association of Life Underwriters, hav- 
ing been secretary of that association 
in 1927 





PALM BEACH DELEGATES 





Fifty-Six Travelers’ Men of This Citv 
Will Attend Convention of That 
Company March 17-19 


There will be fifty-six New Yorkers 
at the annual convention of the Travel- 
ers’ leading agents which will be held at 
the Royal Poinciana Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Fla., March 17-19. The list follows: 


Frank D. Chinnock and C. McC. Heissenbuttal, 
Sisley & Brinckerhoff, Inc.; William R. Collins, 
Louis May, Herman Oshman, M. M. Scheinkopf, 
W. G. T. Shedd and Winthrop A. Wood, Johns- 
ton & Collins; William A. Daly, George R. Good 
Agency; Daniel Dody, Max J. Hancel, H. H. 
Heye, Paul E. Igel and Mitchell May, Jr., Louis 
Reichert Agency; M. J. Wolkoff, J. D. Book- 
staver Agency; David Taylor, Charles Paston 
Agency; Herman Robinson, Samuel Ost, Samuel 
J. King, Joseph J. Keon and Edward J. Drake, 
Herman Robinson Agency; H. V. Klinger and 
Fred Levy, Klinger & Probstein. 

Also Austin A. Barmore, Dewey F. Barnes, 
Leo A. Baron, Royal W. Burchard, G. T. R. 
Cooper, C. S. Downes, Aaron Drucker, M. J. 
Epstein, Ambrose Hardenbergh, O. A. Hendrian, 
C. W. Koller, Richard Larkin, Edward C. Lud- 
wig, G. E. Moore, A. M. Miller, E. C. Murphy, 
William J. Murray, Charles Quentin, Joseph M. 
Quinn, Herbert J. Pohs, J. V. Reilly, G. H. S. 
Rowe, R. L. Scheels, Morris A. Smith, Victor 
K. Smith, Augustus Stone, Frank E. Strange, 
Bernard Strauss, Henry W. Uhl, J. Adam Wil- 
helm, Bernhard Wolf, Edward F. Wood and 
D. A. Woodman. 





PRUDENTIAL WINS NAME CASE 


New Jersey Court Orders Local Society 
to Change Name Eliminating 
“Prudential” 

An order has been issued by the vice- 
chancellor of New Jersey directing the 
“Prudential Society of America” of 
Montclair, N. J., to change its name and 
eliminate the word “Prudential.” As the 
full name of the great Newark company 
is the Prudential Insurance Co. of Am- 
erica, the opportunity for deception of 
the public is obvious. 





NAMED ARK. COMMISSIONER 

The nomination of A. D. Dulaney, who 
has been serving as Acting Insurance 
Commissioner of Arkansas since the re- 
fusal of the State’s Senate to confirm the 
appointment of W. E. Floyd for another 
term as State Insurance Commissioner, 
has been confirmed. 





WOODS CONVENTION JULY 6-10 


The Edward A. Woods Agency will 
hold its thirty-second annual educational 
conference on July 6-10. It will be in 
Ocean City, N. J. February with the 
Woods agency showed a 5.8% increase 
over the previous February. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD-PILOT 





Both Companies To Be Operated As 
Separate Entities; Will Be Under 
Single Ownership, However 
The Jefferson Standard will probably 
acquire all of the stock of the Pilot Life 
not now owned by the Jefferson Stand- 


.ard. The plan is for the Pilot to have a 


capital and surplus of $1,250,000. The 
Jefferson Standard, apart from the Pilot, 
has $3,025,000 capital and surplus. Al- 
though the two companies are to be un- 
der single ownership each will be a sep- 
arate entity. The Pilot will continue to 
be operated at its present home office. 





“UP IN THE AIR” PRESENTED 





Connecticut General Club Gives Musical 
Comedy Production in Hartford; 
Benefit, Summer Camps 


A musical comedy, “Up in the Air,” 
was presented by the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Club of the Connecticut General 
Life in Hartford last week before a ca- 
pacity audience. It was given for the 
benefit of the Times Farm and Camp 
Courant, the welfare summer camps of 
the two Hartford newspapers. 

Those in charge of the production in- 
cluded E. S. Hildebrand, president of 
the club; F. S. Haran, chairman of the 
entertainment committee; D. L. Brush, 
chairman of the ticket committee; Flor- 
ence E. Bowman, publicity, and Courtice 
H. Berry, lighting. Most all of the com- 
pany’s officials attended the performance. 





N. J. MANAGERS’ MEETING 

The New Jersey Managers’ Associa- 
tion of the Metropolitan Life has ar- 
ranged for a one-day conference which 
will be held on Friday, March 20, at 
the Robert Treat Hotel, Newark. There 
will be a number of interesting subjects 
discussed which will be of interest to 
the various members of the association. 
Among the speakers will be Arthur W. 
Trethewey, superintendent of agencies; 
Louis Zettler, president of the New Jer- 
sey Managers’ Association, and Samuel 
Peterfreund, chairman of the production 
committee of the association and man- 
ager of the Essex County district of the 
company. 





LIFE OFFICE MANAGEMENT 

The Life Office Management Associa- 
tion is to have two special conferences. 
One is at the New Yorker here on April 
27, 28, 29, with George W. Skilton, Con- 
necticut General, as general chairman. 
The other will be at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, May 15-16, with R. Wells 
Leib, statistician of the Franklin Life, as 
chairman. 





MURPHY WITH HAMLIN 

John S. Murphy, formerly agency man- 
ager for the Home Life at Minneapolis, 
has joined Clay W. Hamlin Co., Buffalo, 
general agents for the Mutual Benefit 
Life, as assistant general agent. Mr. 
Murovhy is well known in the business 
and has many friends in the East. 





VETOES OLD AGE PENSIONS 


Governor Leslie of Indiana has vetoed 
the old age pension bill there and the 
Senate by a vote of 28 to 19 upheld the 
veto. 





NEW ASSISTANT MANAGER 


George Gatter, who has been associated 
with the Colonial Life for some time, has 
beén made assistant manager at the At- 
lantic City district. 





WITH BUREAU 
G. Fay Davies, former field instructor 
of the London Life, has joined the Bu- 
reau of Life Insurance Sales Research. 


MADE AGENCY DIRECTOR 

Thomas E. Hartmann, general agent 
in New Jersey for the New England 
Mutual Life. has announced the appoint- 
ment of Robert A. Small, Jr., as agency 
director. Frederick X. O’Brien, formerly 
an executive in Hahne’s department store 
in Newark, has joined,the agency force. 
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Mutual Benefit Denied 
Injunction In Ohio 


DISABILITY FORMS _ DECISION 





Court Finds No Basis in Law for Com- 
missioner’s Regulation of Policy 
Uniformity 





Several pertinent rulings as regards 
the Mutual Benefit Life disability forms 
were given in Ohio last week by Judge 
Charles A. Leach of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas in Franklin County. An in- 
junction to prevent the Ohio Insurance 


Department from interfering with the 
sale of disability forms S-1 and S-2 was 
denied to the company, although at the 
same time the court held that the Super- 
intendent of Insurance had no authority 
to make regulations regarding disability 
merely for the purpose of securing uni- 
formity among companies. 

It was held that the titles of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life’s forms relative to per- 
manent and total disability were “mis- 
leading” and that certain changes might 
remedy the defects. 

The company’s disability forms were 
disapproved in November, 1929, by Judge 
C. S. Younger, then superintendent of in- 
surance, who declared it his purpose to 
make effective the definitions of disa- 
bility as agreed upon by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
at its meeting in September, 1929. 


Questions Power of Commissioner 

Judge Leach said in his opinion: “I 
have been unable to find any statute 
which gives the Insurance Commissioner 
of Ohio the power to make regulations 
relative to disability insurance for the 
sole purpose of securing uniformity 
among the policies written. If this end 
is desired, or desirable, it would seem 
that such authority should be granted 
by legislative enactment.” 

The court then went on to say: 

“The court is inclined to the opinion 
that from the express power given in 
Section 9408, G. C., to prevent misrep- 
resentation in the title of insurance pol- 
icies and from Section 617, G. C., which 
gives the commissioner the power to 
see that laws relating to insurance are 
enforced and from the definition of his 
implied powers contained in the decision 
of the Supreme Court of Ohio, that the 
commissioner has implied if not ex- 
pressed power to prevent the defining of 
something as ‘total’ which is not total. 


The Court’s Summary 


“To summarize, the court is of the 
opinion that the plaintiff is authorized 
by the statutes of Ohio to write the gen- 
eral type and character of the insurance 
nroposed to be written in Forms S-1 and 
S-2. but that the same as now submitted 
to the insurance commissioner have titles 
unauthorized by the statute and that cer- 
tain revisions heretofore indicated in the 
hody of the policy are necessary before 
they meet the provisions of the laws of 
Ohio: that the court is without power 
to enjoin the commissioner from disan- 
proving a definition of ‘permanent’ which 
is not permanent. 

“This can be met by the company by 
dropping the adjectives ‘total’ and ‘ner- 
manent’ and using the word ‘disability’ 
alone, defined in Forms S-1 and S-2, but 
without characterizing such ‘disability’ as 
either ‘total’ or ‘permanent.’ 

“For these reasons alone the finding 
and judgment will be for the defendant 
and the petition dismissed.” 





ALFRED L. HARTY’S FUNERAL 

Funeral services were held in Cane 
Girardeau, Mo., March 7 for Albert L. 
Harty, former state superintendent of in- 
surance for Missouri, who died suddenlv 
at New Madrid. Mo.. on March 4 while 
on a business trin. He was seized with 
a heart attack while engaged in a busi- 
ness conference and died within a few 
minutes. He served as Missouri super- 
intendent from 1918 to 1921. 


Expect Big Attendance 
At Tri-State Congress 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM OUT 
Speakers Include C. Alison Scully, John 
A. Reynolds, Albert E. N. Gray and 
H. Peter Gravengaard 





A record-breaking attendance both 
from Philadelphia and from outside 
points is expected at the annual Tri-State 
Sales Congress to be held at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia on 
March 26. Life underwriters from Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Delaware al- 
ways take a great interest in this event. 

The preliminary program indicates that 
several prominent speakers will be on 
hand, including C. Alison Scully, vice- 
president of the Bank of Manhattan 
Trust Co. of New York City; John A. 
Reynolds, president of the Detroit Life; 
Albert E. N. Gray, assistant secretary 
of the Prudential; and H. Peter Graven- 
gaard, general agent for the Aetna Life 
in Columbus, O. The program is built 
around the theme, “Safety, the First 
Consideration.” 

C. Alison Scully, author of several in- 
surance books, is well known in the in- 
surance world. He was for three years, 
1920 to 1923, trust officer of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank and Trust in 
Philadelphia. From 1923 to 1929 he was 
connected with the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York City and in 1929 
he became vice-president of the Bank 
of Manhattan Trust. Mr. Scully’s talk 
at the congress will cover “Safety for 
the Business.” 

James O. Tensen. Fidelity Mutual man- 
ager in Philadelphia, who is general 
chairman of the program committee, has 
been working night and day to assure a 
successful congress. He has been assist- 
ed by Alexander V. Tisdale, chairman 
of the attendance committee, and Donald 
S. Beard, chairman of the trust company 
and bank participation committee. Mr. 
Beard reports that the exhibits of the 
trust companies will be well worth seeing. 


FIVE YEARS’ SENTENCE 








Gerald E. Jordan. Jr.. Was Arrested For 
Bad Checks; Posed as Representa- 
tive of Sun Life of Canada 

Gerald E. Jordan,. Tr, a smooth- 
tongued young man hailing from Flint. 
Mich., and posing as a representative of 
the Sun Life Insurance Company, has 
been sentenced at Richmond, Va., to 
serve five years in state prison for check 
flashing and forgery. He came to Rich- 
mond recently, establishing a bank ac- 
count to the tune of $4.788 with a check 
of that amount drawn by the Baltimore 
office of the Sun Life in favor of Fred- 
erick Hartlove, beneficiary of John F. 
Hartlove. In depositing the check, he 
forged the endorsement of Frederick 
Hartlove. The account established, he 
drew on it with several checks totaling 
$500 which he succeeded in passing on 
Richmond merchants getting a diamond 
ring and a quantity of wearing apparel. 
In negotiating the checks he told them 
he had been commissioned by the Sun 
Life to open an office for the company 
in Richmond. Police were called in and 
he was arrested in a hotel when inquiry 
disclosed that the company already had 
an office in the city in charge of Neil D. 
Sills. and knew nothing of the impostor. 
Tordan pleaded guilty when arraigned in 
court and took his medicine like a man 
when the judge passed sentence on him. 
He admitted that he had stolen the Hart- 
love check from the company’s Baltimore 
office the day after securing a position in 
the office. 





ADDRESS ADVERTISING CLUB 

Two Connecticut Mutual representa- 
tives, Kenilworth H. Mathus of the com- 
pany’s department of publications, and 
E. Chester Sparver, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, addressed the Hart- 
ford Advertising Club at its luncheon 
on Tuesday. 
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Sales Congress Open Forum 


The open forum at the sales congress 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City was conducted by James 
Elton Bragg, director of the Life In- 
surance Training Course at N. Y. U. On 
the platform with Mr. Bragg were the 
following who were called upon to an- 
swer the questions submitted: Clancy 
D. Connell, general agent, Provident Mu- 
tual; Leon Gilbert Simon, Equitable So- 
ciety; Charles C. Gilman, National Ver- 
mont, Boston; Julius M. Ejisendrath, J. 
C. McNamara Organization, Guardian; 
Mrs. Gertrude Brandwein, New York 
Life; George L. Farrington, Aetna; Ben- 
jamin Alk, Penn Mutual, McWilliam & 
Hyde Agency; Charles M. Heisenbuttel, 
Travelers, Sisley & Brinkerhoff Agency; 
Irwin L. Toback, Equitable Society; 
Denis B. Maduro, attorney for the as- 
sociation. 


Question—What system of prospect- 
ing and approach would you recommend 
for a new man in the life insurance busi- 
ness? 


Answer.—For a new man in the life 
insurance business, I would recommend 
the so-called endless chain system. I 
should make out a card for every friend 
or acquaintance of whom I could think 
regardless of how well I knew him. I 
should ask him for names of his friends 
who might be interested. Everyone is 
not willing to give these names but there 
are many who will and these names are 
very valuable. 

As to the approach—there are: many 
methods which can be used but I have 
found a system of “getting in, getting 
through and getting out” to be very ef- 
fective for a new man. 


Most men who are able to buy insur- 
ance are busy men. They, as a rule, 
have their guard up against the agent. 
and this guard must be brought down 
by making the calls very brief. 

On the first call, say something like 
this: “Mr. Jones, thank you for a min- 
ute of your time because I know you 
are very busy. I recently submitted a 
plan of a special policy to Mr. Smith. He 
was so well pleased with it that he asked 
me to show it to you. Just let me have 
your date of birth and I'll send it to 
you.” On the next visit, deliver a well 
gotten up attractive analysis of the pol- 
icy which you hope to sell him. Just de- 
liver it and go. By this method you 
have submitted your proposition. 

* * x 


Question.—I have had very good suc- 
cess in getting in to see people and in 
having pretty good interviews, but have 
closed a very small percentage. Can you 
suggest what might be the trouble? 


Answer.—Well, it has been truthfully 
said that correct mental attitude consti- 
tutes about 90% of a man’s success in 
selling life insurance. I would first sug- 
gest, therefore, when you are present- 
ing a definite insurance proposal that you 
not only thoroughly understand it but 
that you be highly enthusiastic about it 
yourseli. Enthusiasm is contagious. 


The best slogan in the world for a 
life insurance man is “Keep off the de- 
fensive.” Be careful not to make any 
statements to a prospect which he will 
call on you to prove. Suggest—don’t 
argue. Do your best to look at his 
problem through his eyes and not be in 
a position to try to get him to do some- 
thing he doesn’t want to do 

Don’t be academic. Suggest action. 
Just as your mother or your grand- 
mother put a straw in the cake to see 
if it was done, suggest a medical exam- 
ination to see if you are getting any- 
where. If it doesn’t work the first time, 
wait a while and suggest a medical ex- 
amination again, even a third time if it 
is necessary. 

* * * 


Question—How do you approach a 
prospect when your information about 


him is very limited? 

Answer.—Since there are needs for 
money that are common to all, a great 
deal of information about a prospect’s 
situation isn’t entirely necessary to get 
started toward a sale. The most impor- 
tant fact to bear in mind in all cases, 
in my opinion, is to couch the approach 
in terms of the prospect's interests. 

So long as the approach hits home on 
a need for the family, or better, for the 
individual himself, we can arouse his in- 
terest. Bearing in mind always that we 
are all selfish, the question, “What part 
of your present income would you like 
continued for life, without working, 
would you desire at age fifty-five ?”—is 
sure to arrest the interest of the pros- 
pect. 

When we have established that we are 
present to serve his interests, we have 
secured ourselves in his confidence. 

Another way of putting the approach 
is, “What will you need at age fifty- 
—- an annual retirement income for 
ife ?” 

The approach that is formed as a ques- 
tion, is most effective, since it calls the 
prospect’s attention and deliberation. 

But in all events the most arresting 
cold approach, is a question that cen- 
ters around individual interest. 

+ * 


Question —“I have all the imsurance I 
can possibly afford.” 

Answer.—“Yes, Mr. Jones, but have 
you ever said that you have all the 
stocks, bonds and mortgages you can 
possibly afford? Of course you will tell 
me that you do not regard them as an 
expense. 

Like life insurance, your stocks, bonds 
and mortgages must be left behind. Un- 
like life insurance, you have no guar- 
antee as to what their value will be at 
that time. 

Frankly speaking, how many of us 
have pleasant memories of Wall Street? 
Now let’s see. 

If you could make an investment that 
is safe— 

If you knew that your money was 
working to buy you a guaranteed in- 
come for the rest of your life— 

If you knew that your deposits were 
protected by more than two billion dol- 
lars of assets and eighty years’ expe- 
rience— 

If your bank endorsed such an invest- 
ment— 

You’d be interested, wouldn’t you? 

1931 brings with it the need for the 
safest and most modern investment “The 
Callable Sinking Fund Bond.” 

This paves the way for a discussion 
about the endowment annuity. Then fol- 
low up with “Of course, Mr. Jones, be- 
fore we go into this matter any deeper, 
a perfect examination is necessary. So 
let’s cross this bridge first.” 

- ee 


Question.—How do you obtain a check 
with an application? 


Answer.—There is a currently popular 
song entitled “Three Little Words.” 

It strikes me that there are just “three 
little words” which answer fully the ques- 
tion “How do you obtain a check with 
an application?” 

Our “Three Little Words” are “Ask 
For It.” 

It may seem strange to some that the 
phrase “Ask For It” is actually the an- 
swer to the problem. 

I can remember the time when I was 
afraid to ask for a check with an ap- 
plication and I think there are many in 
the audience, if they are frank enough, 
who will admit the same condition. 

My awakening occurred early in 1920. 
Standing on the Wall Street Subway 
Station one night, I, being a good Re- 
publican, started to peruse the “Evening 
Sun.” There was a _ headline which 
struck my eye. An agent had written 
a policy in a well known company for 
an amount of $100,000 and the insured 


had died before he had made delivery 
of the policy or received a check. 

Reading this article made me shiver 
mentally. Suppose I had been the agent? 
Suppose I had neglected to take a check 
and the insured had not been covered? 
I admit freely that the loss of commis- 
sion certain would have affected me, but 
over and beyond that my reaction was 
entirely to the terrific responsibility en- 
tailed. I decided then and there on that 
Wall Street Station to at least ask for 
a check with every application I took 
from then on. 

First, you get the application signed, 
you make a date for the physical ex- 
amination and then ask for the check, 
requesting that the check be drawn to 
the company as a direct receipt. If 
trouble arises—and trouble has arisen 
many a time—you tell the applicant the 
story of the $100,000 case. You put the 
responsibility for the coverage entirely 
on his shoulders. Business is done on 
the basis of confidence, and he must have 
confidence in you to the extent that you 
are telling him the truth about the pol- 
icy. He is buying a piece of merchan- 
dise which is not worth a dime until he 
starts to pay for it, and there is there- 
fore no real reason why he should pro- 
cratinate and hold the matter in abey- 
ance until such time as the policy is 
issued and delivered to him. 

Actually the answer to this question is 
in the mind of the salesman. If he uses 
the same determination to get the check, 
actually treating it as an integral part 
of the deal, which it certainly is, he is 
very likely to clinch his piece of business 
then and there. 

A friend of mine has an expression 
which I like very much. I have used it 
particularly on men who have a keen 
sense of humor and find that it takes. 
If his applicant still demurs, he simply 
says: “Give me a check right away and 
fool the company in case you may die.” 

* * * 


Question.—In a business case the pros- 
pect is willing to have an agreement 
drawn to purchase his partner’s interest 
but does not want insurance because he 
can always borrow enough money from 
the bank to buy the interest. What ar- 
gument will offset the prospect’s ideas? 

Answer.—If your prospect were to die 
first would the other partner have the 
ability to borrow enough money to buy 
his interest? Even though a man has 
a large line of credit today at his bank, 
what guarantee has he that at all fu- 
ture times his credit will be equally 
good? Furthermore, if he borrows 
money he must pay back the amount of 
the loan and also pay interest at prob- 
ably 6%. Business insurance relieves him 
of repayment of the loan and instead of 
paying 6% interest each year, he pays 
only a couple of percent for business 
insurance protection. 


Question.—You life insurance men an- 
noy me. You try to capitalize every ma- 
jor happening to your purposes. Now 
you're broadcasting the hokum that life 
insurance is the best investment in the 
world! And you know that isn’t true! 

Answer.—Well, let’s see if it is hokum 
or not. You will agree that all of us 
who possess a sense of responsibility 
are prompted by a strong impulse to save 
part of our earnings, won’t you? 

And that urge to save is occasioned 
by a feeling that we must be prepared 
against the possibility of future finan- 
cial emergencies or crises? 

Now isn’t it a fact that this vague 
uneasiness about the uncertain future, 
concerns us chiefly because of our fear 
for the welfare of our families, the 
maintenance of our homes, the provision 
of a sound foundation for the kids, a 
reserve for our later years, etc.? 

In other words, we want to save and 
invest because of our instinctive desire, 
regardless of what may happen to us, to 
continue to do for ourselves and our 
families, as nearly as possible, the very 
things we are doing now. tsn’t that so? 

Moreover, it’s true too, isn’t it, that 


whatever savings we are able to make, 


Notable List of Guests 


Among the guests of the Association 
at the banquet most of whom were seat- 


ed at the table, were the following: 

William Alexander, secretary, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. 

Leonard C. Ashton, vice-president, Provident 
Mutual. 

James V. Barry, fourth vice-president, Mei 
ropolitan. 

William R. Bayes, president, 
tional. 

A. G. Borden, second vice-president, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. 

Morgan B. Brainard, president, Aetna Life. 

R. P. Brewer, vice-president, Chatham Phe 
nix National Bank & Trust. 

Thomas A. Buckner, president, New York Life. 

John A. Burns, vice-president, Chase National 
Bank & Trust. 

Arthur B. Cheyney, president, Philadelphia 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

arvey Chollar, associate editor. The 

Watchman Examiner. 

Rowland E. Cocks, vice-president, Guaranty 
Trust. 

Walton L. Crocker, president, John Hancock 
Mutual. 

Guernsey T. Cross, secretary to Governor 
Roosevelt. 

B. G. Curts, vice-president, New York Trust. 
— H. Davenport, secretary, Berkshire 

ire, 

D. S. Dickenson, president, Security Mutual. 

F. W. Doty, trust officer, Commercial National 
Bank & Trust. 

Robert M. 
Roosevelt. 

Peter M. Fraser, vice-president, Connecticut 
Mutual. 

Harold M. Frost, medical director, New Eng- 
land Mutual. 

Ross B. Gordon, vice-president, State Mutual. 

Carl Heye, president, Guardian. 

Maxwell Hoffman, assistant managing director, 
National Ass’n Life Underwriters. 

Alfred Hurrell, vice-president, Prudential. 

William H. Jaquith, vice-president, Marine 
Midland Trust. 

Walter I. King, vice-president, Connecticut 
General. 

Henry H. Kohn, president, Morris Plan. 
ent Seton Lindsay, vice-president, New York 

ife. 

Louis Lipsky, president, Judea Life. 

McAllister Lloyd, assistant vice-president, Bank 
of New York and Trust. 

James L. Loomis, president, Connecticut Mu- 
tual. 

Thomas E. Lovejoy, president, Manhattan Life. 

Ethelbert I. Low, chairman, Home Life. 

H. A. ‘Mathews, vice-president, Irving Trust. 

Henry Moir, president, United States Life. 

Wesley Monk, general counsel, Massachusetts 
Mutual. 

C. D. Montgomery, vice-president, City. Bank- 
Farmers Trust. 

D. Basil O’Connor, attorney. 

R. G. Page, vice-president, Bankers Trust. 

Thomas I. Parkinson, president, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. 

A. Gordon Ramsay, assistant general manager, 
Canada Life. 

George K. Sargent, vice- -president, Mutual Life. 

Reeve Schley, executive vice-president, Chase 
National Bank & Trust. 

Walter L. Talbot, president, Fidelity Mutual. 

Charles G. Taylor, assistant manager, Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents. 

Oliver Thurman, vice-president, Mutual Bene- 
fit. 

W. Treskow, vice-president, Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust. ' 

George S. Van Schaick, Superintendent of In- 
surance, New York. : 

Henry F. Whitney, vice-president, 
Trust. 

George T. Wight, secretary and manager, As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents. 


Brooklyn Na 


Fitzmaurice, aide to Governor 


Empire 





Rutgers Sales Talk 


(Continued from Page 4) 


believe that each and every sales talk 
should be memorized. 


“Experience has taught me that men 
are vitally interested in any plan that 
will enable them to retire their interest 
in their business for the benefit of their 
families, in case of death, or holding con- 
trol of business, in case of survivorship. 
The plan is powerful enough to sell it- 
self if properly presented. 

“When I learn that the prospect is a 
stockholder in a close corporation, | 
approach him with a plan that relates to 
his stock and that of his associates. If 
I am in before him on the right basis 
and have all of the facts, I immediately 
go into my sales presentation. If not, | 





become possible at the expense of what 
our families could otherwise enjoy in 
the form of present expenditures? 

Therefore, any investment we make 
really is a sort of composite family in- 
vestment, isn’t it? 
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make my approach for the purpose of 
establishing confidence and to get the 
facts, so that an analyzation of his prob- 
lems can be made. By means of ques- 
tions I arouse his interest, and then tell 
him what my plan will do, but ask him 
to reserve judgment until he knows just 
what the plan is. I then bring out his 
problems, educating him as to what a 
stock certificate means, his rights as a 
stockholder, and what happens in the 
event of death. I present the matter 
from two angles: ie., if he lives, or if 
he dies. Then I present a solution for 
his problems by an agreement made in 
his lifetime; bring in the valuation of 
his business and the financing of this 
agreement; emphasize his position with- 
out a plan; and show him the advantages 
of a plan. I then drive for information 
concerning his business and personal sit- 
uations which will enable me to submit 
an intelligent presentation to him and 
his associates. This information thus 
obtained may disclose that the stock re- 
tirement plan is not applicable but if it 
is not, I know that he will be compelled 
to take other steps to protect his specu- 
lative interest in the business, and then 
a plan for estate protection, key-man in- 
surance, or personal insurance.” 


Put Prospect Into Picture 


Summing up his talk Mr. Rutgers 
said: “This business insurance approach 
has given me the complete picture of the 
situation. Jack Jones, one of the really 
great sales managers, once advised his 
salesmen to ‘paint a picture and put your 
prospect into it. I have always con- 
sidered that one of the essentials of 
good salesmanship. 

“Do not take too much for granted 
when interviewing your prospects. Most 
business men do not realize the differ- 
ence between the legal and mercantile 
conceptions of business. The fact. is, 
you make the approach in partnership 
cases strictly from a legal standpoint. 

“The common fault of young sales- 
men—and sometimes older ones as well 
—-is that they talk too much. The best 
way to make a sale of anything is to 
let the prospect sell himself. Establish 
the conference mind. Get your pros- 
pect to ask questions. Let him talk, but 
do not lose control of your interview 
nor let the conversation get into hopeless 
by-ways. You must dominate your in- 
terview, and if your prospect wanders 
away, gradually lead him back. 

“We must equip ourselves with knowl- 
edge; get the right sales technique; do 
not speak over the heads of our pros- 
pects; and then work. If we do that, 
we will surely succeed in getting what 
we so much desire; success, happiness. 
Know your business, and learn how to 
apply your knowledge. Approach your 
prospect with a professional attitude. 
Know exactly what you are driving for— 
the world steps aside for the man who 
knows where he is going. The tendency 
of all of us is to jump all around the 
issue without coming directly to the 
point. 

“Judge Gaynor, during his lifetime, was 
a great judge and he had a custom of 
listening to attorneys making motions 
for a short time and then saying, slow- 
ly, ‘What do you want me to do?’ Fre- 
quently the lawyer would make an at- 
tempt to answer, and then lapse into a 
general harangue. Whereupon, the judge 
would lean forward and say: ‘Now, Mr. 
Counselor, will you please answer this 
question?’ and then. slowly biting off 
each word, he would repeat, ‘What-do- 
you-want-me-to-do?’ Know, first, what 
vou want the prospect to do, and then 
plan exactly how you are going to get 
him to do it.” 





HARRY AND CHRISTY POPULAR 


A popular feature of the New York 
sales congress held last Friday at the 
Hotel Astor was the entertainment fur- 
nished by the song leader, Harry Tay- 
lor, and Christy, the accordionist. These 
’hiladelphia entertainers have long been 
a feature of insurance meetings in the 
Quaker City. 


Insurance A Form Of 
Privileged Property 


FACT OF IMMENSE IMPORTANCE 





Denis B. Maduro Tells of Advantages 
Through Various Guarantees En- 
joyed by Insurance 





Life insurance is privileged property 
in the legal aspect and the fact is of tre- 
mendous importance to the insured al- 


though not always realized by the agent. 
Just what the advantages are accruing 
from this circumstance and their signi- 
ficance for the agent in serving his cli- 
ent, the policyholder, were told inter- 
estingly and in everyday English by 
Denis B. Maduro, attorney for the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
City, in a talk before the sales con- 
gress last week. 

Mr. Maduro explained that society, 
through the law and the courts, had 
made life insurance privileged property 
to a certain extent because the purchase 
of insurance is in a sense service; it is 
purchased for the protection of depen- 
dents; would prevent such dependents 
from becoming public charges. Society 
recognizes this public interest by giving 
to life insurance some characteristics of 
privileged property. 


Some Advantages as Privileged 
Property 


Among the advantages that Mr. Ma- 
duro named as resting with the insur- 
ance contract are: the guarantee of the 
amount of the policy—it is not subject to 
the numerous possible kinds of charges, 
deductions, fees, etc.; the guarantee that 
the policyholder shall participate in the 
distribution of surplus earnings; when 
proceeds are left with the company, 
there is a guarantee of a minimum rate 
of interest earned on such sums; the 
guarantee of the performance of the con- 
tract (a most important point from the 
legal angle) for after the two year con- 
testible period the contract is incontes- 
tible for any reason other than fraud 
and no third party can come in and set 
aside the contract as might be done in 
the case of a trust; another privilege of 
the greatest importance is that the pro- 
ceeds are exempt from claims of cred- 
jtors when the beneficiary is other than 
the insured; the proceeds are exempt 
from taxation to a considerable extent 
both as to federal and state taxes; 
there is a guarantee of the proper con- 
duct of the insurance business through 
the supervision of companies and agents 
by the state; there is no discrimination 
—each person of the same class and ex- 
pectation of life can get the same privi- 
leges under insurance; the guarantee that 
there will be the payment of the pol- 
icy on a day certain; there is not only 
a guarantee of the day certain, but the 
payment will be made direct to the per- 
son named in the policy, it is not subject 
to red tape or the action of another 
person; finally there is the cash surren- 
der value guarantee. 


Estate Comparisons 


Mr. Maduro painted a picture of what 
happened when a man leaves an estate 
of other forms of property as contrasted 
with an insurance estate. Federal, state, 
and income taxes eat heavily into es- 
tates of stocks and bonds and real estate. 
Also, there are the expenses of an execu- 
tor, usually an attorney for the execu- 
tor, and perhaps a trustee. Later the 
relatives and interested parties may con- 
test the will if not satisfied, incurring 
further expense if not depletion of the 
estate. 

All of this is avoided in an estate of 
life insurance, the speaker said. The es- 
tate comes to the beneficiary in full 
value, with no fees, or creditors, execu- 
tors’ or trustees’ charges involved. More- 
over, the principal is often distributed by 
use of the life company’s instalment op- 
tions, thus preventing the beneficiary 
from spending the lump sum in an ex- 
travagant way. 
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GROWTH OF TRUST BUSINESS 

It is not so long ago that both life 
underwriters and trust company repre- 
sentatives could be found who held an 
attitude of indifference toward the life 
insurance trust. There may be a few in 
either group who still hold such views. 
But a reading of the totals of life insur- 
ance trust business placed during recent 
years should considerably impair con- 
fidence in this attitude toward insurance 
trust business. 


Gilbert T. Stephenson, president of the 
Trust Company Division of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association, is authority 
for the statement that the percentage 
of policies of outstanding life insurance 
that are trusteed is approximately 4% 
of the total. The volume of trusteed life 
insurance showed an increase last year 
of 61%, which fact should jar any exist- 
ing wall of prejudice that happens to 
remain standing between life insurance 
and the trust companies. Of the total 
of approximately $110,000,000,000 of life 
insurance outstanding at the close of last 
year, more than $4,000,000,000 is now 
payable to trust companies and banks 
as trustee to be administered in accord- 
ance with the terms of life insurance 
trust agreements. 





COLLIER’S JOINS IN PROTEST 
AGAINST CARELESS CAR 
DRIVING 
Collier’s, the weekly magazine, in an 
editorial covering a page agrees with the 
Travelers and some other insurance com- 
panies that the way to cut down accident 
fatalities caused by the automobile is by 
appeal to the common sense of drivers 
and pedestrians alike; that a cure cannot 
be effected merely by improving cars and 
adding to the number or the width of 
highways, or by enacting more legisla- 

tion. 

Collier’s calls attention to the fact that 
men have learned to operate ships at sea 
safely; that railroads have cut down 
amazingly the death and accident toll; 
that’ airplane travel is constantly be- 
ccming safer. 

“We can operate high-powered, fast 
moving machines without dealing death 
and disaster if we put our minds to it,” 
says Collier’s. “We are too apt to re- 
gard a collision as an act of God rather 
than the exhibition of haste or heed- 
lessness which actually it is. When vou 
drive remember that a lot of idiots are 
en the road and that you may have to 
protect yourself against both fools and 
10oad hogs and occasional drunks as well 


as against absent-minded pedestrians and 
heedless children. In such fashion you 
will at least have made your contribu- 
tion to national safety, and, incidentally, 
you will get more pleasure and more use 
cut of your motor car.” 

One of the best editorials which the 
New York World ran in the last few 
months before that paper passed out of 
existence through the merger route had 
tc do with automobile drivers and their 
carelessness, the editorial being based on 
the recent remarkable booklet gotten out 
by the Travelers on this subject. It 
also pointed out that legislation alone 
could only go so far in promoting safety; 
that the public’s sense of responsibility 
in connection .with accidents must be 
aroused before real progress is made in 
read safety. 





SURETY CO-OPERATION 

Surety companies did a fine bit of co- 
operation in arranging for participation 
in the Hoover Dam and Power Plant 
bond where the contract to build is an 
item of nearly $50,000,000 and where co- 
sureties were necessary. Prior to the 
issue of the $2,000,000 bid bond there 
had to be many negotiations and confer- 
ences, not only between surety men but 
surety men and representatives of the 
successful bidders for the contract. Some 
of the leading figures in the business 
attended the conferences. A committee 
came east from the Pacific Coast visiting 
home offices of casualty or surety com- 
panies in four of the leading cities, and 
everywhere they encountered a helpful 
attitude. There are twenty co-sureties 
on the bond. 





GIVE DUNHAM WATCH CHAIN 





Employes of Connecticut Insurance De- 
partment Pleased at Reappointment; 
Case Speaks for Agents 

Employes in the Connecticut Insurance 
Department celebrated the reappoint- 
ment of Insurance Commissioner How- 
ard P. Dunham Monday afternoon when 
they gathered in his office and presented 
him with a gold watch chain and a floral 
tribute. The presentation was made by 
Bryan H. Atwater, chief clerk. 

James L. Case of Norwich, former 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, who was a visitor at 
the Department, expressed the pleasure 
of the agents at the reappointment and 
complimented the Department on its ef- 
ficiency. 

A. Duncan Reid, accompanied by Mrs. 
Reid, is enjoying a rest at Useppa Is- 
land, Fla., where they will remain until 
April 9. 
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HOWARD P. DUNHAM 





ROBERT E. WANDS 








Colonel Howard P. Dunham has been 
reappointed insurance commissioner of 
Connecticut, an announcement which will 
greatly please the fraternity. In every 
sense of the word he is a good and faith- 
ful servant. For the first time in years 
a Democrat was elected Governor of 
Connecticut. Almost immediately Hart- 
ford papers suggested that he keep in 
office several of the state officials, in- 
cluding Col. Dunham, a Republican. Re- 
cently, all the insurance companies in 
the state petitioned the Governor that 
he not replace the insurance commission- 
er. Governor Cross has decided to keep 
this able official on the job. Col. Dun- 
ham was at one time with the legal di- 
vision of the Aetna Life. He is a figure 
of real importance in the convention of 
the insurance commissioners. 

ce 

Richard Deming, vice-president, Amer- 
ican Surety, who rarely misses an oppor- 
tunity to attend a casualty-surety dinner 
get-together, was one of the guests of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York at its big sales congress banquet 
last Friday night at the Hotel Astor and 
he enjoyed the life insurance atmosphere 
immensely. He was not entirely out of 
his element. however, because Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, the honored 
speaker of the evening, has been a surety 
man himself and is still vice-president 
of the Fidelity & Deposit on leave of 
absence. During his talk Governor 
Roosevelt referred to suretyship as the 
oldest form of protection and recalled 
that the King of Babylon centuries ago 
had taken a bond guaranteeing the con- 
struction of a highway in his kingdom. 

‘<x. 


H. R. Jackson, who has been made 
Pacific Coast manager of the Atlas, has 
been with that organization since 1897. 
He started in the underwriting depart- 
ment and in 1902 became special agent 
with headquarters in Portland, Ore. In 
1910 he was transferred to Denver and 
then to Los Angeles. He became execu- 
tive special agent in 1920 and in 1929 
was made assistant manager of the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

* *. * 

Robert Lecky, Jr., Richmond local 
agent, has heen appointed national chair- 
man of the committee of the Sons of 
the American Revolution which is assist- 
ing in the arrangements for the sesqui- 
centennial celebration at Yorktown next 
October. He is also citizen member of 
the state committee arranging for the 
observance of the Washington bicenten- 
nial in 1932. 


Robert E. Wands last week assumed 
his post as New York State agent of 
the London Assurance, succeeding the 
popular Lucius (Lute) G. Leonard, who 
has retired from active service with the 
company. Mr. Wands was formerly spe- 
cial agent in New York State for the 
Insurance Co. of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. He is making his headquarters 
at Syracuse. 


* * * 


Louis Lipsky, president, Judea Life of 
New York, and Dr. Lee K. Frankel, sec- 
ond vice-president, Metropolitan Life, 
were among the guests at the Hotel As- 
tor dinner given last week in honor of 
Professor Albert Einstein, exponent of 
the relativity theory, on the eve of his 
sailing for home. The dinner marked 
the beginning of a drive to raise $1,000,- 
000 toward a fund of $2.500,000 which is 
being sought for the 1931 budget of the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine in co-opera- 
tion with the Palestine Foundation Fund. 
Mr. Lipsky is president of the Zionist 
Organization of America while Dr. 
Frankel is an active worker for the Zion- 
ist cause in this country. Seven hundred 
diners joined in paying a tribute to Pro- 
fessor Einstein as a marvelous scientist. 


* * * 


Stanley Hunt, Columbus, Ind., agent, 
was shot in the chest when held up while 
driving from his office to his home in 
Taylorsville. 

a 


Russell M. Simons, general agent, 
Home Life in New York, and Mrs. Si- 
mons are now enjoying a vacation in 
Florida at Hollywood-by-the-Sea, near 
Miami. He will be back at his desk in 
about two weeks’. time. 


* * * 


Donald Clark, Kansas City insurance 
newspaper man, is to visit China. 
“+ & 


John E. Eichelberger, an agent for the 
Kansas City Life in El Paso, Tex., ha‘ 
an article published on the front page 
of the El Paso Daily Herald recently. 
The title was “How to Raise a Child— 
By a Bachelor” and the piece was an 
amusing satire on the way some parents 
bring up children. 

* * * 


Walter Batterson, mayor of Hartfor'! 
and former assistant secretary of the 
Travelers Fire, has been invited to bh: 
a guest of France at the International 
Colonial & Overseas Possessions Exhibi- 
tion to be held in Paris in May. 
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A Luncheon to New Assistant Cana- 
dian Manager of Royal 

Quite a number of prominent men in 
the Royal fleet turned out at the lunch- 
con which was given to Fred B. Hills, 
new assistant manager of that fleet in 
Canada, at the Luncheon Club of Wall 
Street last week. Among others I noted 
Harold Warner, United States manager, 
and Frederick P. Hamilton, president of 


the Queen. From the casualty ranks was 
Thomas J. Grahame, vice-president of 
the Globe. . 


The luncheon was of more than ordi- 
nary interest because Mr. Hills answered 
questions relative to the situation in Bra- 
zil, where he was manager and in Chile 
where he was formerly manager before 
3razil. He was quizzed also about Ar- 
gentine which he has visited. “Argen- 
tyne” is the correct pronunciation. 

Sumner Rhoades, manager of the 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association, asked 
a number of insurance questions the an- 
swers to which interested the crowd. The 
real low-down on the riots and so-called 
revolutions was given. Mr. Hills spoke 
very enthusiastically about the residents 
of the South American countries, paint- 
ing such a striking picture that most of 
the guests wanted to take the next boat 
to Rio. The truth is that most Ameri- 
cans know very little about South Amer- 
ica, its grandeur, its economic sources, 
its attractions, all of which made the 
talk of Mr. Hills well worth hearing as 
he covered those subjects graphically. 

Mr. Hills is having one of those char- 
acteristic British company insurance ca- 
reers in which young men of keenness 
and ability (hard workers, too) start at 
the bottom of the ladder and in climbing 
upwards are transferred to many parts 
of the world. He made his start in 
3righton, the great British seaside re- 
sort, which has just as many attractions 
as Coney Island, but is more substantial- 
ly built and has much finer hotels. 

While the majority of those at the 
Hills luncheon represented British com- 
panies, among the guests was Harry 
Austin, manager of the American For- 
cign Insurance Association, who, by the 
way, is one of America’s best posted men 
on world-wide conditions, a quiet, tactful, 
amiable man of real ability who has the 
confidence of all with whom he is asso- 
ciated. 

¢ #: % 


Josh Lee Says Southwest Is Seriously 
For Will Rogers to Be President 
Another luncheon which I attended last 
week and which was also somewhat out 
of the ordinary had as the guest of honor 
Josh Lee, the University of Oklahoma 
faculty star who made quite a ripple 
here several years ago at a big dinner 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York with his sparkling, oil-field 
oratory. Gathered to meet him at Sardi’s 
Kestaurant in West Forty-fourth Street 
were many general agents and company 
men, all prominent in life insurance. 
When it came Lee’s turn to talk he was 
asked to base his speech on Will Rogers 
who has recently been lecturing to one- 
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night stands in Oklahoma for the Red 
Cross and drawing for that charity the 
most amazing receipts, as much, for in- 
stance, as $9,000 in some places. 

Lee said that the people of Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Texas regard Rogers as 
more than a humorist; that he is their 
choice for President of the United 
States; and in Lee’s opinion Rogers is go- 
ing to have a big following at the next 
national convention. Although Rogers 
is a millionaire and hobnobs with the 
great he is in reality the spokesman for 
the depressed among the rural American 
citizenry; that is, farmers and others 
whose ancestors were born in this coun- 
try, and who are now having a hard time 
not only making a living but getting 
enough to eat. “And there are tens of 
thousands of such persons,” said Mr. Lee. 
“These Americans worship Bill Rogers 
and they certainly would like to vote 
for him.” 

Lee is a fine, clean-cut young fellow 
who will go far. Oklahoma insurance 
men are very fond of him. 

Among those I noticed at the Lee 
luncheon were Mervin Lane, Clancy D. 
Connell, F. Phelps Todd, Chester Spar- 
ver, Ken Mathus, Charles Gilman, James 
A. McLain, Felix Levy, Harvey Weeks, 
Arthur Fisk, Edgar T. Wells, Ernest 
Owen, Abner Brown and John M. Fra- 
ser. 

* * * 


Origin Of Plan For Uniform 
Valuation Of Securities 

The item in this column on February 
20, entitled, “CCommissioners’ Convention 
Valuation of Securities,” requires a sup- 
plementary statement since it did not 
disclose the origin of this plan for a uni- 
form valuation for each and every se- 
curity of the stock and bond type held 
by a reporting insurance company. The 
first convention values were for Decem- 
ber 31, 1909, which appeared in the re- 
ports of the Departments for 1910 (Con- 
vention Report, 1910, page 47). 

Turning to the 5lst annual report of 
the Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment, dated January 1, 1906, page VI, this 
statement appears: 


“In this volume the stocks and bonds 
owned by the companies have been 
valued by the Department. These val- 
ues differ in many cases from those 
given by the companies. In respect 
to particular securities they are in 
some cases higher; in others, lower. 
* * * The Department has confis- 
cated no part of it in applying its 
standard of measurement. The .most 
it has done is to see to it that all 
companies were measured by the same 
standard, and a fair and just one, in- 
stead of allowing each company to 
measure itself by its own standard, 
bringing into use as many measures 
perhaps as companies, and involving 
in many cases differences which made 
the results grotesque. There can be 
no basis of comparison between com- 
panies where one values its stocks and 
bonds several points higher than an- 


other holding the same securities.” 


The Massachusetts Department in this 
plan hired an expert in security values 
to make a valuation of all the stocks and 
bonds held by the companies and used 
those values in its report of the 1905 
business. Manifestly, it entailed a lot 
of work to substitute those values for 
the company values and make the com- 
putations. 

The next year the Department used 
the same plan and hired the same ex- 
pert to make the valuations which it ap- 
plied to the business of December 31, 
1906. In the January, 1907, report of 
this proceeding it discussed again the 
subject, saying: 

“If now there could be some method 
of co-operation between the various 
insurance departments, whereby all 
departments would use the same rates 
* * * it would be a still further im- 
provement; but this would involve hav- 
ing all the stocks and bonds of all 
the companies rated as of December 
31, and the forwarding of these quo- 
tations to all the companies, as well 
as to the Departments, in time so that 
they could be employed by the com- 
panies in making up the schedules to 
accompany their annual statements. 
Otherwise, it would devolve upon each 
Department to take each list of stocks 
and bonds of each company and find 
the value of each separate security on 
the broker’s rating—a task which this 
Department has found by experience 
to be one of no small magnitude for 
three hundred or more companies, 
some of which have at least 800 dif- 
ferent securities, the market values of 
which must be computed. If some 
scheme of co-operation between com- 
panies and Departments can be de- 
vised by which this work could be 
curtailed and each security be given 
the same rating in each company and 
by each Department, it would be a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished.” 
The January, 1908, Massachusetts re- 

port containing the returns of the com- 
panies for December, 1907, all changed 
to Department values furnished by its 
expert in security values, discussed the 
matter still further. The Massachusetts 
Commissioner, however, had at the 1907 
meeting of the convention held in Sep- 
tember offered a resolution, which was 
adopted unanimously, for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to consider and 
report upon the matter of the valuation 
of securities as a convention project, the 
values so procured to be used in all De- 
partment reports. (Convention Report, 
page 97.) In 1908 the convention still 
further considered the matter as shown 
at page 131, Convention Report. At the 
1909 convention nothing was done, but at 
the one held in 1910 (see report of con- 
vention, page 47) there was a report by 
a special committee from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are taken: 

“Prior to 1910 the valuation of se- 
curities held by insurance companies 
had been obtained through the Massa- 
chusetts and New York Departments 
and copies of the lists furnished the 
other Departments of the country. 
* * * Late in 1909 the committee 
sent a letter to the head of each De- 
partment, asking him to contribute to- 
ward a fund for the purpose of de- 
fraying the expenses; the New York and 
Massachusetts Departments indicating 
that they would subscribe $3,500 and 
$1,500 respectively. Nearly all the De- 
partments responded, many stating 
that they had no funds available for 
such a contribution, but twelve an- 
nouncing. their willingness to contrib- 
ute.” * * * It is earnestly ‘recom- 
mended that the committee on valua- 
tion of securities be made permanent, 
and not a special committee, and that 
a list of. securities such as was pub- 
lished under the auspices of the con- 
vention of 1910 be issued as early as 
possible in January of each year.” 
This report was submitted by a com- 

mittee composed of Hotchkiss, Hardison, 
Button and Hartigan. It was adopted 
and the book of security valuations has 
been_issued in behalf of the convention 


every year since. But the starting point 
was in the Massachusetts Department 
which in its annual reports substituted 
its own values of stocks and bonds, se- 
cured from a paid expert, for the values 
supplied by the companies and did this 
two years before any other Department 
undertook the task. 
1-6 s 
Divided Opinion Among Board 
Companies Over Commission 
Fixing 
I understand that with respect to the 
much-discussed subject of securing state 
legislation to fix maximum commission 
payments to fire insurance agents the 
opponents to the principle are not con- 
fined to the ranks of local agents and 
non-board companies. There is under- 
stood to be a well-defined division of 
opinion among organization companies 
themselves on the merits of a proposal 
to introduce a bill in the New Jersey 
legislature providing that no company 
should pay more than a specified max- 
imum rate of commission. 
_ When the New Jersey agents’ associa- 
tion heard last week that an effort would 
be made to pass a law in that state to 
limit fire commissions to 20% and auto- 
mobile and tornado commissions to 25% 
the supposition was that the plan had 
the united support of the organization 
companies which had a few years ago 
unsuccessfully opposed the passage of the 
agents’ bill to compel uniformity of com- 
missions by each company. However, it 
is believed now that the advocates, and 
also opponents, of legal commission lim- 
itation are lining up as individuals gen- 
erally and not as groups. 
Se 


Speaking After Bowling 

After the Fox cup series of lawn bowl- 
ing matches were played between Ameri- 
can and British teams in Florida recent- 
ly and the visitors to this country had 
won the trophy in the last game played 
on the grass green at Lakeland a ban- 
quet was given at the Terrace, a Bar- 
ron Collier hotel, in that city. Charles 
P. Zazzali, a director of the Gulf Life 
of Jacksonville, Fla. presided; Harry 
Furze, treasurer of the Globe Indem- 
nity, Newark, was one of the leading 
speakers, and Hervey W. Laird, former 
assistant secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, was 
toastmaster. Mr. Furze is past president 
of the American Lawn Bowlers Associa- 
tion, and Mr. Zazzali is president of the 
Florida and Lakeland associations and a 
member of one of the important com- 
mittees of the national organization. 

4 4 


New Architectural Note in Nebraska’s 
New State Capitol 

Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indian- 
apolis consulting insurance actuaries and 
insurance accountants, give a double page 
spread in their house organ to the new 
Nebraska state capitol which has broken 
away from all the traditional state capi- 
tols with their dumpy gold domes and 
Corinthian pillars and has as its leading 
feature a central tower rising 400 feet 
above the base. 

* * x 

At Wharton School of Finance 

Dudley F. Giberson, son of J. A. Giber- 
son of the Giberson Insurance Agency, 
Alton, Ill., and a well-known figure in the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, is a freshman in the Wharton 
School of Finance, University of Penn- 
sylvania. He is going to be an insurance 
man. 

* * * 
Zane Grey’s Yacht Covered 

The palatial yacht, Fisherman II, 
owned by Zane Grey, Western novelist, 
is now headed for a fishing tour of the 
South Seas carrying $175,000 of marine 
insurance written by the Automobile of 
Hartford through the Los Angeles local 
agency of Edwin G. Bowen Co., Ltd. The 
fishing equipment is covered under a per- . 
sonal effect form for $40,000 placed with 
the British General. The latter policy 
was taken by W. B. Brandt & Co., gen- 
eral agents. 
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Aetna (Fire) To Open 
Own New York Office 
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William Ziegler Retirmg From Agency 
Work Here; No Radical Changes 


in Group’s Affairs 





William Ziegler, one of the leading 
agents of New York City and a member 
of the well known office of Russell & 
Ziegler, is retiring from active service 
in the agency business on April 1. On 
that day the Aetna (Fire), which the 
agency has represented since its organ- 
ization, will transfer the agency into 
a New York departmental office with 
Joseph W. Russell, Mr. Ziegler’s part- 
ner, in charge. On Monday of this week 
the directors of the Aetna at a meeting 
in Hartford elected Mr. Russell a vice- 
president of the company. The inter- 
ests of the World Fire & Marine and 
the Century Indemnity will also be un- 
der the supervision of Mr. Russell, who 
has in addition been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of these companies. 

Mr. Ziegler has spent close to forty 
years in the service of the Aetna’s New 
York metropolitan agency. Born in 1873 
in New York City, he joined the Aetna 
here as an office boy when the firm of 
Scott, Alexander & Talbot were the 
agents. This firm became John M. Tal- 
bot in 1907 and in 1915 upon the death 
of Mr. Talbot there was a general re- 
organization which resulted in the estab- 
lishment of Russell, Scott & Ziegler. Mr. 
Ziegler has constantly been interested 
in agency affairs here and for years has 
taken an active part in New York City 
fire insurance organization work. 

Career of J. W. Russell 


Mr. Russell also has been with the 
Aetna for about forty years. Born in 
Hartford fifty-six years ago, he entered 
the service of the Aetna at the age of 
sixteen and remained at the home office 
for twelve years. In 1904 he went to 
Texas as a special agent for the com- 
pany. After eight years in the South- 
west he returned to Hartford. and spent 
slightly more than a year in the New 
England territory as a home office spe- 
cial agent. 

In 1914 Mr. Russell came to New York 
as resident attorney and a year later 
became head of the firm of Russell, Scott 
& Ziegler. In 1919 Mr. Scott retired 
from the agency and the present name 
was adopted. 

The Aetna has been_ represented in 
New York City in agencies for close to 
100 years. It came into New York in 
1836 after the 10% premium tax on out- 
side companies had been reduced to 2% 
in order to attract companies from other 
states. A disastrous fire here had so 
curtailed domestic fire insurance facilities 
that the inducements were made more 
attractive for outside insurers and the 
Aetna came in, appointing Edward Dick- 
enson as agent. 

Within a few months Mr. Dickenson 
was succeeded by Humphrey Phelps. He 
in turn gave way to A. G. Hazard. The 
last named retired in 1845 and the New 
York City agency was transferred to 
Thomas A. Alexander, who in 1853 be- 
came secretary and later vice-president 
and president of the Aetna. His son, 
James, succeeded to the New York City 
agency and so continued to 1874 when 
the local agency was discontinued and 
James Alexander became general agent. 
In 1889 the firm of Scott, Alexander & 
Talbot was formed to represent the com- 
pany. 








$375,000 Fees Voted 
To Missouri Counsel 


FOR AIDING RATE REDUCTIONS 








Attorneys Asked Half of $1,000,000 or 
More They Believe Fire Companies’ 
Lawyers Got 





The Missouri House of Representatives 
Committee of Appropriations has voted 
—14 to 12—to recommend an appropria- 
tion of $375,000 to be paid as fees to 
John T. Barker and Floyd E. Jacobs, 
both of Kansas City, who acted as spe- 
cial counsel for the Missouri Insurance 
Department in the successful legal fight 
to sustain the Hyde reduction of 10% 
in fire, hail, tornado and lightning insur- 
ance rates ordered in October, 1922. 

At a hearing conducted by the com- 
mittee the night of March 3 Barker and 
Jacobs appeared to urge an appropriation 
for their legal fees and they also pre- 
sented letters from ninety-seven attor- 
neys in various parts of the state giving 
their opinions as to what would be a 
reasonable fee for the legal work done 
by Barker and Jacobs. These estimates 
ranged from $300,000 to $3,000,000. 

The high estimate was made by Carl 
L. Ristine of Lexington, Mo., who ex- 
pressed the belief the attorneys should 
receive 20% of the approximately $15,- 
000,000 in rate refunds obtained for Mis- 
souri policyholders through their legal 
efforts. 

Barker and Jacobs at the hearing did 
not ask for a_ specific appropriation. 
Barker told the committee members that 
he understood that the attorneys for the 
insurance companies had received more 
than $1,000,000 in fees for their work in 
the Hyde reduction case. 

“We won our case and would like to 
get half of what the insurance company 
attorneys have received for losing their 
case,” Barker said. 

Attorney General Stratton Shartel, who 
also appeared before the committee, 
urged a fee of between $300,000 and $600,- 
000 for Barker and Jacobs. 





IDUNA EXPANSION IN GERMANY 


According to reports from Germany 
the Tduna-Germania Transport & Rueck, 
the holding company of the Rossia in- 
terests in Central Europe which has iust 
increased its capital considerably, has 
already started on the planned expansion 
program and has acquired a large min- 
ority holding in a German companv the 
name of which is still being withheld. 





MIESEMER SUCCEEDS FAATZ 


Charles F. Miesemer has been appoint- 
ed acting manager of the New York 
branch office of the Northwestern Na- 
tional to succeed the late John B. Faatz. 
Mr. Miesener has been connected with 
the branch here for several years as as- 
sistant to Mr. Faatz. 
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EXTEND CRISFIELD’S DUTIES 
Veteran L. & L. & G. and Royal New 
York Adjuster Now Appointed for 
Three More Companies 
F. I. Crisfield, general adjustor in the 
New York metropolitan and suburban 
areas for the Royal and the Liverpool 
& London & Globe and one of the most 
capable loss men in the fire insurance 
business, has again had his responsibility 
extended. In addition to these two com- 
panies he now acts as general adjuster 
for the metropolitan and suburban fields 
for the Queen, Newark Fire and the 
American & Foreign. This appointment 
means that the claim work of these com- 
panies will continue to be handled in a 

most efficient manner. 

Mr. Crisfield has been with the L. & 
L. & G. during his entire business ca- 
reer which has extended over a period 
of forty-eight years. For many years he 
has acted as general adjuster and prior 
to that he was for a while special agent 
of the company in western New York 
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The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 


United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


GeorGe Z. Day, Ass’t. General Agent 
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PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS . . 





U. S.—Statement December 31, 1930 


$13,257,460.31 
2,265,563.71 
816,124.97 
10,175,771.63 
































State. Some years ago he. was made 
general adjuster also in this area for the 
Royal. 





TO HONOR VAN SCHAICK 





Insurance Brokers’ Ass’n of New York 

Will Have New Superintendent as 

Dinner Guest March 31 

Insurance Superintendent George S. 
Van Schaick of New York will be guest 
of honor at a dinner to be given for him 
by the members of the Insurance Brok- 
ers’ Association of New York, Inc., at 
the Hotel Biltmore in New York City 
on Tuesday evening, March 31, at 7 
o'clock. This date is the thirty-third an- 
niversary of the organization of the as- 
sociation. ; 

The committee in charge of the dinner 
consists of W. Douglas Owens, chairman; 
Walter J. Mosenthal and Charles F. 
Bussing. George B. Nichols will act as 
toastmaster. Reservations may be ob- 
tained from Berthold M. Harris, secre- 
tary of the organization, at 100 William 
Street. 





SPEER HEADS PACIFIC ASS’N 

Howard B. Spear of the Atlas Assur- 
ance at the Seattle office was last week 
elected president of the Fire Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of the Pacific at the 
close of the two day convention at San 
Francisco. The other officers are: vice- 
president, John H. Martin, superintend- 
ent of agencies of the National Liberty, 
San Francisco; secretary-treasurer, H. 
B. Mariner, assistant manager of the 
American of Newark, San Francisco; and 
librarian, Mrs. J. P. Moore. Those elect- 
ed to the executive committee were 
George V. Lawry of the Travelers Fire, 
Fred J. Perry of the Royal, William 
Deans of Selbach & Deans; Thomas H 
Anderson of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, and George E. Townsend of the 
Fireman’s Fund. 
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INLAND Marine Orrers BounDLEsS 
SALES OPPORTUNITIES 


In answer to a circular letter sent out 
by one of our companies some time ago, 
in which we advocated the solicitation 
of inland marine business, an agent in a 
small Ohio town replied that down there 
they didn’t have even a rowboat and 
he couldn’t see how he could write any 
kind of marine insurance. 

The use of the term “marine” to de- 
scribe “transportation” in insurance and 
“inland marine” to describe land or in- 
land waterway transportation insurance 
has undoubtedly retarded the growth of 
the class of business we are here to con- 
sider. Inland marine insurance which 
must look to its greatest growth through 
agency production sources must over- 
come the handicap imposed by a title 
that frightens the average agent or brok- 
er and discourages him from closer study. 

Marine insurance originally meant in- 
surance of merchandise in transit by sea. 
That originally was the only method of 
transportation in which a sufficient value 
of merchandise came together to make 
insurance necessary. While land trans- 
port did exist in the early days of ma- 
rine insurance, its consequence was but 
minor and catastrophes involving any 
great amount of value impossible. Goods 
were transported on the backs of slaves 
or on wagons where values and hazards 
were unimportant. 

The world moved on, newer and better 
land transportation methods became 
available, more merchandise could be car- 
ried at one time and soon marine under- 
writers were required to cover their 
waterborne merchandise by land trans- 
port at either end of the voyage. Dif- 
ferent conditions were encountered, dif- 
ferent hazards faced and hence different 
forms of contract and different methods 
of rating and underwriting became es- 
sential. This developed “inland marine 
insurance.” Today the land transporta- 
tion end is fully as important as the 
sea transportation. So important, in 
fact, that we have our specialized depart- 
ments for the consideration of it alone. 


Transportation Primary Condition 


If I can safely lodge in the head of 
every listener the basic requirement be- 
fore which a risk may be underwritten 
under a marine policy, the most impor- 
ant part of my paper will have been 
successful. Fully half the work of an 
inland marine underwriter today is due 
to a failure on the part of producers 
and agents to recognize one fundamental 
fact. No marine form of policy may be 
written by any New York or New Jersey 
chartered company anywhere nor, in 
fact, by any company chartered in most 
of the states of the Union, and by no 
company domiciled in any other of our 
states involving risks in the states men- 
tioned unless transportation is involved 
as the primary condition in which the 
property to be insured is situated while 
it is covered. 

In that I have stated the basis of in- 
land marine insurance. Now this does 
not mean the property must be actually 
in motion; that it must be in a railroad 
car or in a taxi, on a truck or a barge. 
It does mean, however, that under the 
marine provisions of our charters we are 
Privileged to cover such risks as imme- 
diately surround transportation or are 
in connection therewith. If this had 
been borne in mind by some inland un- 
derwriters, we would have on our hands 


By VINCENT L. GALLAGHER, 


Secretary, America Fore Companies 


fewer complications in this branch of 
the business today. 

Section 150 of the New York State 
Insurance Law defines marine insurance 
as follows: 

“The terms ‘marine insurance’ and ‘ma- 
rine business’ and ‘marine risks’ shall 
mean insurance or reinsurance against 
any and all kinds of loss of or dam- 
age to: 

“(a) Vessels, craft, aircraft, cars, au- 
tomobiles and vehicles of every kind (ex- 


gold, silver and other precious metals, 
whether used in business or trade or 
otherwise and whether the same be in 
course of transportation or otherwise.” 


Classification in London 


In London, the cradle of modern ma- 
rine insurance, there are two types of 
underwriters—‘marine” and “non-ma- 
rine.” I’m afraid such a simplified clas- 
sification might not suit some of our 
leading lights in the insurance business 








Hundreds Hear Inland Marine Lecture 


Several hundred members of the Insurance Society of New York, 
including company executives, underwriters, and other employes, brokers 
and agents, attended the first of the series of three lectures on inland 
marine insurance given last Friday at the New York State Chamber of 
Commerce Building. The great hall was crowded, every seat being taken, 
and many using the steps leading to the raised seats along the walls. This 
attendance was splendid evidence of the intense interest taken not only 
in inland marine insurance but in the efforts of the Insurance Society to 
further insurance education among those in the business. 
Gallagher, secretary of the Continental and others of the America Fore 
Companies, delivered the opening lecture, taking for his subject 
Background of Inland Marine Insurance.” 
supporters of this branch of insurance, Mr. Gallagher told how the inland 
marine business fundamentally took care of all hazards associated with 
risks where transportation is involved. He believes that there are mar- 
velous opportunities for the continued expansion of this business which 
has already reached the stage where the annual premiums are about half of 
those written on automobile insurance by fire companies. 
reproduced nearly in full on this page. 
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cluding automobiles operating under their 
own power or while in storage not in- 
cidental to transportation), as well as 
all goods, freights, cargoes, merchandise, 
effects, disbursements, profits, moneys, 
bullion, precious stenes, securities, choses 
in action, evidences of debt, valuable pa- 
pers, bottomry and respondentia inter- 
ests and all other kinds of property and 
interest therein, in respect to, appertain- 
ing to or in connection with any and all 
risks or perils of navigation, transit, or 
transportation, including war risks, on 
or under any seas or other waters, on 
land or in the air, or while being as- 
sembled, packed, crated, baled, com- 
pressed or similarly prepared for ship- 
ment or while awaiting the same or dur- 
ing any delays, storage, transshipment 
or reshipment incident thereto, includ- 
ing marine builders’ risks and all per- 
sonal property floater risks, and 

“(b) Loss or damage to persons or to 
property in connection with or appertain- 
ing to a marine, transit or transportation 
insurance, including liability for loss of 
or damage to either, arising out of or in 
connection with the construction, repair, 
operation, maintenance or use of the 
subject matter of such insurance (but 
not including life insurance or surety 
bonds ; but, except as herein specified, 
shall not mean insurances against loss by 
reason of bodily injury to the person, 
and 

“(c) Precious stones, jewels, jewelry, 


here. “Marine” underwriters in London, 
however, are “marine” or “transporta- 
tion” in a far more true light than here. 
The “non-marine” market embraces 
many lines which here we classify under 
our heading of inland marine. All risks 
personal jewelry insurance, personal ef- 
fects floaters and the whole family of 
similar covers provide outstanding ex- 
amples of it. 

At the inception of insurance in this 
country marine cargo and hull insurance 
automatically drifted to European mar- 
kets, where the financial control of in- 
dustry lay and where established markets 
had long existed. Transportation insur- 
ance can be effected with equal facility at 
either end of a voyage or trip. As our 
population grew it became desirable to 
have local underwriters and local compa- 
nies. With a pardonable lack of fore- 
sight those who first secured charters 
to transact other than marine insurance 
failed to ask for privilege to write “All 
other classes of insurance.” Each had a 
single object directly in view and failed 
to take cognizance of future possibilities. 
What a different picture our business 
would present had these pioneer under- 
writers foreseen the advantages of the 
broadest form of charter. 

The first “non-marine”’ companies 
wanted to write fire insurance, asked for 
such a right, secured it and no more. 
Later, as demand arose for other covers 
the law was amended to provide for wind- 
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storm, sprinkler leakage, riot and civil 
commotion and similar lines. One by 
one an entirely different set of companies 
conceived the plan of writing casualty 
insurance, asked and secured charters for 
doing specified kinds of casualty insur- 
ance. Apparently the idea of one com- 
pany doing all classes was not given 
serious consideration even though such 
a plan would have made for larger, 
stronger and more economically operated 
companies. 


Marine Coverage Against All Hazards 


While fire and casualty companies were 
restricted by law, therefore, to the in- 
surance against certain specified hazards, 
marine companies which could cover 
property only in connection with trans- 
portation could, however, insure against 
any hazards they chose. Third party 
or liability hazards were not excluded so 
that, if the marine insurance laws are 
not affected by other sections of the law 
a marine company might conceivably 
write public liability, property damage 
and workmen’s compensation for rail- 
roads as well as for automobiles. Our 
casualty brethren will be thankful that 
legislators saw fit explicitly to stop that 
by writing the casualty section. Such 
lines are written extensively, however, 
for ships by marine companies under the 
name of protection and indemnity in- 
surance. 

Protection and indemnity —or better 
known as P. & I. insurance—is nothing 
more than public liability, property dam- 
age and other third party liability for 
ships. 

This ability of the marine company 
to insure against “all risks” has been 
one of the greatest reasons for its prog- 
ress. It has created in this country 
an almost entirely new type of cover 
in the “all risks” floater insuring speci- 
fied articles. The mistaken impression 
persists, that if any property is to be 
insured against “all risks” it thereby be- 
comes marine insurance. Scarcely a day 
passes but that the marine underwriter 
is presented with a risk that is “ultra 
vires” or beyond its legal power to write 
because, lacking transportation, only 
specified hazards may be insured against. 
The test, as I have said before, is wheth- 
er or not transportation is involved and 
if so, the property may then be insured 
against “all risks.” Let me impress this 
upon you to save unnecessary inquiries. 


What Inland Marine Includes 
By reasonable interpretation rather 


than by a technical one, underwriters 
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and state insurance departments have 
included as inland marine, insurance 
against specified hazards, or against “all 
risks,” articles which while not constant- 
ly, or even usually in transit, are still of 
. such a nature as to be readily portable, 
likely to move about and, therefore, diffi- 
cult to insure under any other accepted 
form of policy. Jewelry, personal effects, 
fine arts, silverware, musical instruments 
and similar articles are of this nature. 
New elements have been introduced into 
inland marine underwriting by this 
broader concept of what may be covered. 
These new lines have become fully as 
important as the older more truly marine 
covers such as transit floaters, truck- 
men’s cargo policies and the like. 

In addition, the flexibility of the in- 
land marine contracts permitting valued 
forms and special conditions has been 
of the greatest help in arriving at this 
point. Certain commodities demand spe- 
cial forms of cover which would involve 
disaster to the fire underwriter if gen- 
erally written but which may be adapted 
to special needs under inland marine con- 
tracts, provided always that the trans- 
portation feature dominates. 

Possibly no branch of the insurance 
business has had more criticism leveled 
at it than has the inland marine. It 
has been the official goat against which 
the greatest part of our gossip invective 
and thunder has been launched. Flushed 
with the profit of successful operations 
in legitimate inland lines, and faced with 
a demand for certain covers which fire 
and casualty underwriters. had not seen 
fit to make available certain inland ma- 
rine underwriters introduced the writing 
on marine forms of insurance, of what 
was no more nor less than fire insurance, 
burglary insurance or similar covers at 
fixed locations. 


Cut-Rate Competition 


Such forms were camouflaged with ma- 
rine terms, extended to cover a non- 
existent or totally unnecessary transit 
hazard for appearance sake and used 
merely to transfer business at cut rates 
and on non-approved forms from fire 
and casualty underwriters to marine un- 
derwriters. It has not been unheard of 
for the marine department of a company 
to steal business from another depart- 
ment of the same organization by such 
abuses. Fire companies were not slow 
in mending their own fences, first by 
a deliberate violation of their own rules 
and rates, and second and more sanely 
by a broadening and liberalization of 
their own methods to meet the situa- 
tion. In this conflict you and I have been 
privileged to watch the warfare of fun- 
damental principles in the insurance bus- 
iness. Certain abuses still exist, but they 
are far less in number and distinctly less 
flagrant. (I almost said fragrant.) Legal 
requirements, public opinion combined 
with unfortunate loss ratios have done 
the greatest part of the work of elimina- 
tion already. Much is still to be done 
but undoubtedly progress has been made. 

At this point I wish to pay tribute to 
the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York. In face of a most try- 
ing and difficult situation the department 
has used tact and pressure, has adopted 
an attitude of helpfulness to which all 
right-minded underwriters, whether fire 
or casualty or marine, must pay tribute. 
Failure on the part of marine under- 
writers to aid the department in clean- 
ing up this distressful situation will force 
the state into drastic measures which no 
one will regret as much as the marine 
man himself. It is no time for penny 
wisdom. 

It has been said that nobody makes 
such a fool of himself as a fire under- 
writer handling a marine problem unless 
it is a marine underwriter handling a fire 
problem. Let us hope that we all have 
learned that our own back yard is the 
place in which to play and that tres- 
passing on our neighbors’ will only cause 
him to turn the dog loose on our heels. 
Every sensible underwriter wants noth- 
ing better than a reasonable interpreta- 
tion of the law enforced and strictly en- 
forced alike on all. We can all operate 





comfortably within the law if all others 
must do the same. 


Tremendous Premium Growth 


Inland marine insurance has grown 
tremendously. In 1924 there was re- 
ported to the New York Department 
$27,237,000 in inland marine premiums by 
all companies. In 1929 this figure had 
reached $54,501,000. Compare this with 
$83,835,000 of automobile fire and theft 
business in 1924 and $116,402,000 in 1929 
and you can see the progress that has 
been made. 

There are many causes for this growth. 
A few are: 

(a) The demand by the public for a 
broad or “all risk” policy. The public 
has learned to expect the payment of any 
loss from external causes and the “all 
risk” policy provides such cover. 

(b) The growth of the chain idea in 
merchandise and manufacturing calling 
for more and more frequent transporta- 
tion of goods. No elaboration of the 
extent of this is necessary. It stares us 
in the face at every city corner. It is 
discussed in every business man’s maga- 
zine and presents one of our economic 
problems of the day. 

(c) Increased wealth of individuals 
calling for more specialized covers on 
personally owned property. More per- 
sonal property and more valuable prop- 
erty is owned by American citizens, by 
far than ever before. 

(d) Demand for greater mobility in 
merchandise brought about by “hand to 
mouth” buying by retailers. The old 
days of full stock rooms and loaded 
shelves are past. The retailer buys al- 
most for the day’s needs alone. 

(e) Better roads and greater efficien- 
cy of motor truck transportation. 

(f) The adoption of state compulsory 
truckmen’s liability laws by a great many 
of our most important states. 

Into the underwriting of inland ma- 
rine business has been brought the 
broadmindedness and clearness of vision 
of the ocean marine underwriter borne 
of the experience of undertaking new 
and strange problems in the remotest 
corners of a romantic world. To this, 
the fire underwriter has added his mar- 
velous production plant, his capacity for 
mass underwriting and class statistics. 
The whole presents a picture that no 
other branch of our business can equal. 





TORNADO COMMISSION CHANGE 





Members Now Voting on Recommenda- 
tion Bringing Payments More in 
Line With E. U. A. Formula 
Members of the Eastern Tornado In- 
surance Association are now voting on 
a proposition recommended to them by 
the executive committee containing new 
commission rules which bring the pay- 
ments to agents more in line with the 
formula adopted by the Eastern Under- 
writers Association for fire business. The 
new rule, which is to supercede Section 
7 of the association by-laws and all sub- 
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sequent legislation on this subject, is as 
follows: 

“Twenty-five per cent. to agencies re- 
ceiving a graded fire commission and for 
mixed agencies and for agents in New 
Jersey; also for excepted areas as rec- 
ognized by the Eastern Underwriters’ 
Association, except that territory within 
the jurisdiction of the suburban division 
of the New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization. 

“Twenty per cent. to agencies receiv- 
ing 20% flat on their fire business, in- 
cluding the New York suburban terri- 
tory. 

“In any territory where a contingent 
commission on the profits on fire busi- 
ness is permissible to a local agent by 
the rules of the company organization 
having jurisdiction. a contingent com- 
mission may also be paid to the local 
agent on the profits on tornado business 
written by such agent in such territory 
provided the results of such tornado busi- 
ness are combined with the results of 
such fire business and provided further 
that the contingent commission, if any. 
is computed on the combined results of 
the fire and tornado business in such 
agency by the same formula and at the 
same contingent commission rate as that 
permissible for the fire business in such 
territory; otherwise no contingent com- 
mission on tornado business is permis- 
sible. 

“Brokerage commission shall be the 
same as the brokerage commission al- 
lowed on fire insurance business by the 
organization having jurisdiction.” 





WRITES LONG ARSON STORY 

Thomas F. Buchanan, general adjuster 
and assistant secretary of the Aetna 
(Fire), is the author of a full page ar- 
ticle on arson on a business basis pub- 
lished in a Sunday issue of The Hart- 
ford Courant. He said that most in- 
cendiary fires start from greed, rage or 
pyromania. 





PROBE ALBANY FIRE LOSSES 





National Board Investigators Aiding 
Local Police in Examining Charges 
Of Incendiarism 


There have been several incendiary 
fires in Albany and the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, in an effort to curb 
such fires in the Capital City, has as- 
signed special investigators to co-oper- 
ate with the Albany police and district 
attorney’s office. 

The Albany Board of Underwriters 
some time ago posted a standing reward 
of $1,000 for information leading to the 
arrest of any person connected with an 
incendiary blaze. The reward was an- 
nounced following a fire in the store oc- 
cupied by the Packers’ Clothing Co., 
North Pearl Street, which resulted in 
damage estimated at $10,000 and which 
local officials termed as “incendiary.” No 
arrests have been made in connection 
with any of the fires yet. 





BROKERS BACK M’KAY BILL 


The legislative committee of the Insur- 
ance Brokers’ Association of New York, 
Inc., through its chairman, George P. 
Nichols, has recommended to the asso- 
ciation that it approve the measures now 
before the New York State Senate and 
Assembly at Albany to provide for local 
agents’ qualification requirements. The 
committee approves the bills as they 
stand with their provisions for written 
examinations and suitable fees. The 
qualification measure is known as the 
McKay bill because ‘t was introduced 
in the Assembly by Mr. McKay. 


HARRY GRAFF DEAD 

Harry Graff, 49 years old, for twenty- 
six years building manager of the home 
office building of the American Central 
Life in Indianapolis, died recently fol- 
lowing an illness of several weeks. He 
had been with the insurance company 
more than thirty-one years. 
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Insurance Now Coming Into its Own 


NSURANCE has weathered many storms and lived 
I through many conflagrations. But it has always 
come through, still the bulwark of the nation, its busi- 
ness and society. 


Recently we called attention to a case in point—the 
large share of the losses caused by great conflagrations 
which has been borne by fire insurance. We may well 
question whether some of the cities mentioned (Fall 
River, Berkeley, Atlanta, Kingsland, Augusta, Paris, 
Chelsea, San Francisco, Baltimore and Chicago) would 
ever have returned to their former prosperous condition 
if insurance money had not poured in to speed recovery. 
Some, perhaps all would have recovered, but the process 
would have been much slower. 


What is true of insurance in relation to conflagra- 
tions and the general public is also true of the individual 
who suffers loss, in greater degree. To him the result 
is far more serious than the conflagration to society. 
If he is not protected by insurance, his loss is irrepara- 
ble. Society, because it is composed of many individ- 
uals, may eventually regain its former position. Not 


every individual can do so, and when one does he 
usually has a far more difficult struggle than an entire 
city or community. 


At the present time, with everyone looking somewhat 
more confidently ahead, insurance looms more and more. 
plainly as the staff upon which business leans and must 
lean in all times, whether of depression, prosperity, or 
after conflagrations. This was not always so. Formerly 
insurance was neglected even by economists. Now it is 
beginning to receive due recognition as the stabilizer 
of business and society, the rebuilder of destroyed 
property and the greatest force in the country for the 
conservation of life and property. 


The time is ripe to use the growing public under- 
standing of insurance to spread its use still wider. In 
fact, it is the duty of the agent to do so. Then the 
public will make greater use of its valuable insurance 
facilities and be more subject to the influence of the 
forces of conservation, so that we may hope one day 
for greatly decreased losses of life and property from 
preventable causes. 
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Loyalty Group Assets 
Total $119,751,286 


NEAL BASSETT IS OPTIMISTIC 





Believes Recovery in Insurance and Fi- 
nance Is Certain; Firemen’s Assets 
Are $52,300,596 


The Firemen’s of Newark admitted as- 
sets as of January 1, 1931, were $52,300,- 
596, compared with $60,811,870 the year 
before as shown in the seventy-sixth an- 
nual statement. The net surplus showed 
about the same shrinkage dropping from 
$27,539,645 to $20,051,705. Nevertheless, 
from a comparative standpoint the Fire- 
men’s did have a good year and the total 
assets of the eight fire and two casualty 
companies in the Loyalty Group now 
stand at $119,751,286. In 1929 the total 
net premiums of the group amounted to 
$49 400,938, while last year, 1930, they 
amounted to $45,536,275 or an average 
drop of close to 8%. 

The companies in the Loyalty Group 
now include the following: Firemen’s, 
Girard F. & M., Mechanics, National- 
Ben Franklin, Superior Fire, Concordia 
Fire, Capital Fire, Milwaukee Mechanics, 
Metropolitan Casualty and Commercial 
Casualty. The cash capital of the Fire- 
men’s on January 1, 1931, was $18,792,- 
020, practically the same as the year 
before. The reserve for unearned pre- 
miums is $9,604,497 compared with $11,- 
834,580 at the close of 1929. One of the 
strong features of the Firemen’s report 
is that the surplus to policyholders to- 
tals $38,843,725 compared with liabilities 
of less than $13,500,000. 

President Neal Bassett of the Fire- 
men’s analyzes present business condi- 
tions as reflected in insurance company 
statements in a summary he has issued 
in connection with the Loyal Group fig- 
ures. He says in part: 

Neal Bassett’s Analysis 

“As Firemen’s Insurance Co. owns an 
average of more than 99% of the stock 
of its affiliated companies it is manifest 
that the accumulated (aggregate) profit 
or loss of all of its affiliated companies 
is reflected in Firemen’s net surplus; 
that is to say that if an individual com- 
pany makes a profit, then to the extent 
of that profit Firemen’s surplus is in- 
creased; or, that if an individual company 
makes a loss, then to the extent of that 
loss Firemen’s surplus is decreased. 
Therefore the net aggregate profit or 
loss, as the case may be, of the affiliated 
companies, either increases the Firemen’s 
net surplus to the extent of such aggre- 
gate profit, or decreases it to the extent 
of such aggregate loss. 

“Nineteen thirty was an unprofitable 
year for fire and marine and/or casualty 
and surety companies. As the premiums 
written and liability assumed by such 
companies is directly dependent upon in- 
crease or decrease in business generally, 
either sectionally or nationally, it is clear 
that when the entire nation suffers from 
business stagnation, depression and loss, 
as it did in 1930, then so must insurance 
companies suffer from the premium or 
business standpoint. When in addition 
to a stagnant or depressed national bus- 
iness condition, there is added the tre- 
mendous drop in security values which 
took place in 1930, it is clear that such 
large investors in securities as fire and 
marine and/or casualty and surety com- 
panies must suffer, broadly speaking, in 
proportion to the national drop in values. 

“In a year in which business not only 
becomes stagnant but suffers excessive 
loss, it is plain that fire and marine in- 





surance companies insuring physical 
properties must not only lose in premium 
income but must also lose through in- 
creased loss payments due to the preva- 
lent conditions, in which the moral haz- 
ard engendered by business conditions is 
a most important factor. 

“It is equally clear that in such a year 
casualty losses become heavier, and in 
this malingering under compensation 
claims and other moral hazard factors, 
play an important part. Also, it is again 
equally clear that for the same general 
reasons fidelity and surety losses become 
increasingly heavy. 

1930 a Record Bad Year 

“It is doubtful that such a year as 
1930, as applied to fire, marine, casualty 
and surety business, ever previously oc- 
curred within the history of this coun- 
try. As to each of the individual class- 
es, there have been bad fire years; bad 
marine years; bad casualty years, or bad 
surety, years, but not within the record- 
ed history of this country has there been 
previous to 1930 a year in which all class- 
es were bad. To this bad record must 
be added the losses due to heavy depre- 
ciation in security values. 

“Therefore, in such a year as 1930 one 
cannot look for other than poor results, 
and comparison must be based upon how 
well managed companies of comparable 
size fared in relation to each other. 

“Firemen’s Insurance Co. from a com- 
parative standpoint showed exceptionally 
well. The accumulated results of all of 
its companies, including itself, caused a 
shrinkage in surplus from $27,539,645 to 
20,051,705. Of this amount $4,043,240 is 
chargeable to depreciation in securities, 


based upon aggregate invested assets of | 


$88,226,272 as of December 31, 1929. The 
residue is chargeable to operations of the 
fire and casualty business. Also it must 
be borne in mind that during the year 
1930 the Firemen’s paid in cash dividends 
the sum of $4,133,086. Its leading com- 
petitors, comparable in size and business 
operations, lost in surplus funds, respect- 
ively sums ranging from twelve millions 
to fourteen million dollars. In the year 
1929 the total net premiums of the Loy- 
alty Group amounted to $49,400,938. In 
the year 1930 they amounted to $45,536,- 
275—an average drop of 7.82%. 
Continued Progress Assured 

“Many of the bad conditions affect- 
ing insurance have been eliminated 
through the purification of the year 1930. 
More sanity is being shown in competi- 
tive measures, and expense readjustments 
on the basis of present income are rap- 
idly being brought about. Those com- 
panies which came through the year 1930 
with unimpaired vigor and unimpaired 
agency plants, and which continue to 
pursue a definite and long established 
policy, while naturally regretting 1930 
will undoubtedly continue to progress, 
and will undoubtedly recoup their losses 
of the past year when the nation returns 
to normal business conditions. Insurance 
is a necessity and because of this, wisely 
conducted insurance companies will al- 
ways share in the prosperity of the na- 
tion. 

“As of December 31, 1930, the aggre- 
gate gross assets of Firemen’s, including 
stockholdings in other companies, 
amounted to $119,751,286 and the aggre- 
gate market value of the invested assets 
of ‘the Firemen’s and its affiliated com- 
panies amounted to $83,222,067. While 
it is apparent that on such a large 
amount even a_ small percentage of 
shrinkage in security values will produce 
a material loss, it is equally clear that 
on a recovery to normal conditions such 
shrinkage will be rapidly overcome.” 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN RESULTS 

Czechoslovakian fire underwriting re- 
sults in 1930 were worse than ever, ac- 
cording to reports. The measures taken 
by the companies during the last two 
years evidently were of little avail. The 
old reinsurers which had so far carried 
on hoping for an improvement of the 
situation have now refused to go any 
further and have advised the companies 
that they will not continue their treaties 
unless the situation is remedied. Czecho- 
slovakian treaties in the meantime are 
being offered all over the world. Results 
for 1930 up to December 1 show an in- 
crease of fire losses of 21% over the bad 
year of 1929 and of 33% over 1928. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


IANA RR UNAAOCNAAM 
TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation: Faith in its Institutions: 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present: and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon. and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History, that Just Judge of Humanity. reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven. 


that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation. and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 


History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.. and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘*‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen". 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied, but such misfortunes. however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. . 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 


that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 
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Says Special Agents 
Hold Vital Positions 


LOCAL AGENT GIVES’ VIEWS 





Harvey B. Nelson of Jersey City Con- 
tends Producers Get Estimate of 
Companies from the Specials 





What a local agent considers the po- 
tentialities of a special agent and his im- 
portance in the insurance field were enu- 
merated last week by Harvey B. Nelson 
of the Nelson & Ward Co. of Jersey 
City in a talk he made before a meet- 
ing at Trenton of the New Jersey Field 
Club. Mr. Nelson is one of the leading 
agents of the state, has had many years 
of experience, is president of the New 
Jersey Association of Underwriters and 
so because of his standing his views 
regarding company fieldmen are worth 
reproducing herewith: 

The special agent is the liaison officer 
of our army of insurance. He maintains 
the point of contact between the com- 
pany and the agent. He is vital to the 
success of both—but far more so to the 
company. To this I shall refer later. 
His ability to apply the lubricant of di- 
plomacy determines the amount of ab- 
sence of friction between company and 
agent. His underwriting ability meas- 
ures not only the success of his agents 
but the profits of his company. 

Many agents never see any one or all 
of their company officials due perhaps 
to the multiplicity of officers or the dis- 
tance removed from the home office, 
consequently the agent must visualize the 
company through its special agent. The 
special agent mirrors his company and 
if he antagonizes, agitates, irritates and 
unduly criticizes an agent, the latter 
thinks these are the principles of the 
company—the ultimate result is the loss 
of the agency. 

Good Agency Force Big Asset 


Now some companies may not consider 
this as being serious but I recall how, 
at the time of the San Francisco con- 
flagration, one large company which suf- 
fered an enormous loss when borrowing 
huge sums to meet this unprecedented 
loss and when asked what its assets 
were named the vast numbers of old es- 
tablished agencies throughout the United 
States— mainly on that was the loan 
granted. 

On the other hand if the special agent 
co-operates with the agent—shows him 
the evil results of bad underwriting and 
the ultimate success of good and intelli- 
gent underwriting, familiarizes himself 
with the agent’s territory and helps him 
in his problems—then will the company 
and agency relationship become mutually 
profitable and satisfactory. 

My twenty-four and one-half years in 
the general agency business has con- 
vinced me how invaluable is the special 
to his company. When a special enters 
the door of an agency hé either lets in a 
flood of sunshine so conducive to growth 
and production or he fills the atmosphere 
with darkness and gloom that stifles the 
life of the agency. Sir Isaac Newton 
once said “There are bodies which stifle 
in themselves the rays which they do 
not reflect or transmit.” So again you 
may see how a company may reflect or 
transmit through its special. 

Upon satisfying himself as to the de- 
sirability of the agent he must then sell 
him his company; that accomplished, 
friendship and confidence must be de- 
veloped and maintained. 

I do not believe that the average com- 
pany appreciates how important a fac- 
tor the special is to its success. 

Specials the Personal Contact With 

Companies 

I consider the fieldmen of my organi- 
zation the most important in my employ 
—they are the producers—the public 
judges our organization by the ability 
shown and the impression given by these 





men. They make direct personal contact 
and can make comprehensive reports on 
cause and effect upon which the officers 
can base their future plans and activities. 
In like manner are the specials the field- 
men of the companies and can make of- 
ficial reports and recommendations on 
which the company officials can base 
their future activities. 

I feel that every home office man 
should serve in the field—it gives him a 
broader vision of the problems of pro- 
ducing, underwriting and adjusting. He 
gets a two-view vision; he will see the 
business of insurance through the eyes 
of both the assured and the company. 


In conclusion, I feel that the special 
agents, the actual fieldmen of the com- 
panies, are better qualified to report the 
actual conditions and situations in their 
field than any one else in the company 
organization and therefore greater con- 
sideration and value should be placed in 
their opinion. 


NEW CANADIAN MANAGER 
The Fire Association of Philadelphia 
is withdrawing from the office of the 
British Colonial Fire at Montreal where 
it has operated under joint management 
vested in Theodore Meunier, president 
of the British Colonial. After Saturday, 





March 28, the management of the Fir: 
Association will be under the manage 
ment of William Thompson of Toront< 
He also handles Canadian business fo: 
the American of Newark and the Secur 
ity of New Haven. All agents of th 
Fire Association, except those reportiny 
to general agencies, will correspond with 
Mr. Thompson after March 28. 





The Pennsylvania Insurance Days this 
year will be held May 28-29 at Hote! 
Yorktowne, York. Chairman of the con- 
vention committee is Walter G. McBlain, 
former president of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Pennsylvania. 











always known; namely, that Ohio Farmers agents are intelli- 


gent, earnest and above all—loyal. 


ciated has been abundantly proven. 


SUPERLATIVES 


We are not addicted to superlatives in advertising. There are 
too many claimants already for the doubtful crown of “biggest 
and best.” 


We do, however, take pride in our Ohio Farmers agents. 


Figures through the past difficult period prove what we have 





The policy of this company has always been one of utmost 
cooperation with its agents. That this broad platform is appre- 


OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE Co. 


Organized 1848 


LEROY 


OHIO 


The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company owns and operates the Ohio 
Farmers Indemnity Company, a casualty insurance running mate. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








In my wanderings around agency offices 
in New York State I was told recently 
that a prominent official of a successful 
American group had told an agent when 
he submitted a proposition to him at the 
time of his visit, which other companies 
had turned down, that he (the officer) 
“would write anything in which the as- 
sured would have to stand part of the 
actual loss (not necessarily the cost to 
replace, but the real loss to the assured.”) 

On the face of it, this seems pretty 
good sense and policy, but you can’t al- 
ways tell whether the assured is really 
going to lose anything by a fire. He 
may have an amount of insurance that 
looks small to value, but other factors 
may enter into the matter so that with a 
seemingly low insurance to value the as- 
sured may have sufficient insurance nev- 
ertheless to win out by a fire, as the 
stock or plant or building insured may 
have a value a great deal less than ap- 
pears on the surface. 


I knew of a case where a house owner 
in a fine section of a large city upstate 
had a nice dwelling (I was his guest 
many times) built on a seemingly desir- 
able plot that after some years had 
elapsed was sliding downhill towards the 
flat marshy former salt grounds. It cost 
him a lot to control the vagaries of his 
“sliding” real estate. 

An unscrupulous man in this case 
night have obtained a seemingly low 
amount of insurance, ’way below the cost 
of replacement, but nevertheless entirely 
too much on a house on a sliding piece 
of land, very seriously impairing the 
value of the house, which unless moved 
would become valueless. 


I knew of a case where an assured 
who wanted to get rid of the hall part on 
the top floor of a brick mercantile build- 
ing, relying on the very good fire pro- 
tection in his town, had a mysterious 
fire, and when interrogated about origin 
continually harned on the fact of his low 
insurance to value. 

He is dead long ago, but an agent told 
me recently that time had proved my 
contention at the time in 1894 to be right. 
that while seemingly under-insured, and 
seemingly “bound to lose by a fire,” he 
nevertheless benefited by the loss as a 
fact by getting rid of the hall part (the 
large third floor). 

Apparently he thought a fire would be 

checked before going too far and that 
with recovery under his policies he could 
turn the upper floor into desirable dwell- 
ings and offices, the hall part having 
been a “white elephant.” 
_ By appraisal the sound value of build- 
ing showed way over amount of insur- 
ance but I could not get it out of my 
head that time that there was something 
funny about the matter and that the 
assured did benefit by having a fire, even 
though very much “underinsured.” 

T was laughed at at that time, being 
only 24 years old, but time—thirty vears 
-vindicated me in the opinion of the 
agent, who had jeered the loudest at 
me. 

* * * 


Courtesy Gets Curious Reactions 

Courtesy and good manners being al- 
most ont of date in this age and rarely 
exhibited on the road except by those 
who are paid to do so, like railroad or 
hotel employes, the reaction of some 
people to real and disinterested courtesv 
shown to them while traveling and usual- 


ly by traveling men, is sometimes amus- 
ing. 

Some of these people, never having had 
any courtesy shown them at home, and 
perhaps showing none to their home 
folks, sometimes act as if they suspected 
some motive in your courtesy. 

I have seen silly young females, of 
the kind that think every man is falling 
for them, reward real courtesy on the 
part of a traveling man by acting as if 
an insult was intended. 

I have had experiences of this kind 
with maturer women, who burdened with 
luggage and children, did not even thank 
me when I helped them to get on trains 
or out of them. 

At one time a few years ago I was 
returning from Niagara Falls to Buffalo 
on the railroad when I overheard the 
conversation of two sweet looking old la- 
dies who were anxious to know just what 
hotel in Buffalo unattached ladies should 
go and how to get there. I undertook to 
“take them on,” recommending a good 
hotel, seeing them safely there from the 
uptown station, even carrying their hand- 
bags, and so on. 

I could see from their faces that they 
were bewildered by so much gratuitous 
courtesy and help, and suspected from 
their whispered conversation with some 
acquaintances that they thought that 
there was some sinister motive or catch 
in my courtesy to two bewildered old 
ladies from New England in “wild and 
woolly” New York state. 

When I finally left them and they 
thanked me and wanted to know my 
name, I told them that my name made 
no difference, as they probably would 
never see me again, and it was immate- 
rial; that it had been a pleasure to help 
them, and that I would have expected 
the same courtesy from others if my 
womenfolk had been in the same posi- 
tion as they were. I presume they want- 
ed to reward me by sending me some- 
thing, and that is the reason I did not 
give them my name and address. 

They did not realize what great fun 
I was getting out of it, and especially at 
their apparent bewilderment and amaze- 
ment at having so much real help and 
service doled out to them by a stranger 
in a strange land without having to pay 
out money or other favors. 


Kindly Deeds Often Unexpected 


A short while ago, leaving a fast train 
at Syracuse, a large, fat, black-eyed and 
black-haired man was waving frantically 
from the steps of his sleeper, which had 
landed outside of the train sheds. the 
train being a long one, for some railroad 
employe to take a letter from him and 
mail it there at Syracuse at once. 

He hada dollar bill ready to give to 
some one but nobody appeared and his 
money could not buy him the service he 
wanted and I presume the letter was a 
very important one. 

I passed on my way to the bus, and 
snatched his letter from his hand, stat- 
ing I would gladly mail it, all this hap- 
pening in less time than it takes me to 
write it, but did not take his money. It 
was worth my while to do this just to 
see the surprise and blank look on his 
face, showing that probably nobody ever 
did him a favor without being paid for 
it (because, probably he never did so, 
either). 

Personally, I have had many delightful 
courtesies shown to me in the many 
years I have traveled, ranging all the 


way from loans from total strangers 
cashing checks, to borrowing a man’s ra- 
zor and blades. 

I arrived at a little hotel at Stowe, 
Vermont, late one Saturday evening in 
July, 1903, with no cash and the hotel 
proprietor after just “sizing you up, 
young feller,” cashed my check for $25. 
(The check was good.) 

I have borrowed suspenders, neckwear, 
underwear, socks and money from my 
traveling companions in times of need, 
and they from me. These acts have 
strengthened friendships. 

Speaking of courtesy on the road, it 
is rare that a woman doesn’t let a heavy 
door in a railroad station or elsewhere 
slam right into your face when you are 
trying to negotiate it with both your 
arms weighed down by luggage, although 
she may have been helped through the 
door by a man predecessor just before. 

If you don’t believe it, watch the next 
woman you see in a railroad terminal, 
or on a moving train. Women are often 
inconsiderate of the sexes while travel- 
ing, expecting courtesy to be shown 
them, but unwilling to do as much in 
return. 





DEFINES FARM MACHINERY 





Wisconsin Court Holds Hay Press Cov- 
ered Despite Clause Excluding 
Gas Driven Machines 


The Wisconsin Supreme Court holds 
that the rule that policies are to be lib- 
erally construed in the insured’s favor 
does not apply to a provision of a stand- 
ard or statutory policy. But a rider con- 
taining a coverage schedule, not stand- 
ard, though attached to a standard fire 
policy, is to be construed, if ambiguous, 
most strongly against the insurer. “Farm 
machinery” under this liberal construc- 
tion was held comprehensive enough to 
include a hay press and a silo-filler; and, 
though they were operated by a kero- 
sene driven tractor, these machines were 
not gasoline or kerosene machines with- 
in a clause in the policy excluding gaso- 
line and kerosene machines from cover- 
age. Lewis v. Insurance Co. of North 
America, 234 N. W. 499. 

In Wisconsin and New Jersey the rule 
that doubtful terms in a fire policy must 
be construed in favor of the insured 
does not apply to a standard policy. The 
contrary is held in New York and North 
Carolina decisions. 





AMERICAN’S BOOKLET 

The American of Newark has issued 
a twenty-two-page booklet which con- 
tains the financial standing of the four 
companies which are under the control 
of the American as well as the amount 
of railroad, public utility, bank and 
insurance and miscellaneous stocks owned 
by the companies. 





LOGUE BROS. & C€0., Inc. 
INSURANCE 


HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 











INSURANCE STOCKS 


innit 


FRANK L. BROKAW & CO. 


Incorporated 


Frank L. Brokaw 
Howard C. Hill 


Walter J. Nichols 
Stockton Cranmer 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Barclay 7-2720 











J. CAMPBELL HAYWOOD 


ADJUSTER 
for STATE of CONNECTICUT 
Wide Experience Prompt Service 
Moderate Charges 
Tel. 221-4 Washington 
Warren, Conn. Cornwall Bridge P. O. 











219TH YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 
Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
Pacific Department 


N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 











GILDERSLEEVE’S NEW POST 


William E. Gildersleeve, Jr., assistant 
manager of the New York metropolitan 
office of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, is resigning April 1 to assume su- 
pervision of the fire agency operations 
of the Fireman’s Fund group in the met- 
ropolitan and suburban territory. E. W. 
Swift, Jr., was formerly in charge. He 
recently joined R. B. McFall & Co., Inc., 
as vice-president. 








INCORPORATED 1868 


The Standard Fire Insurance Os. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


O. J. PRIOR, President 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 














ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 
FIRE and MARINE LINES 


THE STATE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRE LINES 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
CASUALTY LINES 


95 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Norwich Union Manager 








WILLIAM A. 


THOMSON 


William A. Thomson is the new gen- 
eral manager in Canada at Toronto for 
the Norwich Union companies, succeed- 
ing John B. Laidlaw. He joined the 
Norwich Union as a clerk nearly thirty 
years ago at Edinburgh, Scotland. He 
later served at Glasgow, Leeds and Man- 
chester, England, and in 1922 became 
home fire superintendent at the com- 
pany’s head office at Norwich, England. 
In 1927 he was promoted to manager 
for Canada. 





NEW VOLUME OF U. & O. 





Howard Campbell of R. B. Jones & Sons 
Agency of Kansas City Writes 
Easy Explanation 
Campbell, member of the 
prominent Kansas City agency of R. B. 
Jones & Sons, is the author of a new 
volume entitled “Use and Occupancy In- 
surance Simplified,” which has been pub- 
lished by The Spectator Co. This seven- 
ty-page volume is intended primarily for 
agents and is written in a clear and con- 
cise style which makes the subject easily 
understandable. The book is divided into 
five chapters and an appendix dealing 
with the general subject of use and oc- 
cupancy coverage, U. & O. values, condi- 
tions, clauses and rates, and also selling 
suggestions. The appendix gives forms 
that are typical of those in general use. 
Mr. Campbell was for eleven years an 
insurance engineer with the Kansas In- 
spection Bureau handling electrical and 
public fire protection matters. For the 
last sixteen years he has been in an in- 
surance engineering and advisory capa- 
city with the R. B. Jones & Sons Insur- 
ance Agency. This new volume of his 
on use and occupancy insurance simpli- 
fied sells for $1. 


Howard 





EXAMINERS’ INSPECTIONS 

The program of inspections of indus- 
trial plants initiated by J. L. Brandmaier, 
president of the Fire Insurance Examin- 
ers Association, is popular with the exam- 
iners. A group of forty recently inspect- 
ed the printing plant of the New York 
Times. The number of examiners desir- 
ing to participate in these inspections has 
become so large that the association has 
found it necessary to restrict participa- 
tion to members. Another inspection was 
made March 12 when fifty-members of 
the association again inspected the plant 
of the Western Electric at Kearney, N. J. 


W. N. GARNSEY HONORED 
Willard N. Garnsey, local agent of the 
Home at Round Lake, N. Y., has been 
presented with the company’s twenty- 
five year service medal. The presenta- 


tion was made by State Agent Summer. 


CHICAGO LOSSES LOWER 

Chicago fire losses for 1930 showed a 
decrease of $809,694 compared with 1929, 
according to a report of the Fire In- 
surance Patrol of the Chicago Board of 
Underwriters. The 1930 total was $15,- 
154,285 as against $15,963,979 for 1929. 
The record for 1930, however, is de- 
cidedly unfavorable when compared with 
the three previous years. The temperate 
climate of the latter months of 1930 
helped to hold down losses. Insurance 
carried on structures and contents in- 
volved in the fires amounted to $668,842,- 
314 in 1930 whereas the 1929 amount 
was $698,033,115. 


CRAWFORD AGENCY SUP’T 

Fred A. Crawford, who has been spe- 
cial agent for the Great American and 
the Massachusetts Fire & Marine in 
south Texas, has been transferred to the 
home office in New York as agency su- 
perintendent. Roy I. Bounds has been 
appointed special agent to succeed Mr. 
Crawford, with headquarters in the Sec- 
ond National Bank Building, Houston, 
Texas. 





SUPERIOR FIRE IN BROOKLYN 

The Superior Fire of Pittsburgh has 
entered the office of Nathan R. Arner 
Co., Brooklyn. 


New Zealand 


(Continued from Page 1) 


damage is not covered by the marine po!- 
icy there seems to ‘have been no legal 
case fought on that precise point. 

D. King-Page, Liverpool marine insur- 
ance newspaper writer, said in discussing 
the earthquake situation: 

“Whether marine underwriters shoul: 
or should not cover actual earthquake 
damage is, of course, a moot point. The 
German marine policy definitely covers 
the risk as does the French Building 
Risk policy.” 





WINDSTORM 


AT THE SIGN OF THE STAG—INSURANCE 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, EXCEPT LIFE... 
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Fire will probably always be the big 


red-headed boy of the insurance busi- 


ness, but he’s only one of a big family 


when it comes to writing protection 


for property owners. And representing 


a big company that can take care of 


the whole family of risks makes a good 


agent the best agent in his territory. 
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Agents’ Convention At 
Nashville Next Week 


FULL DISCUSSIONS PLANNED 





National Association to Consider Leading 
Problems of Agents at Mid-Year 
Meeting 





The National Association of Insurance 
Agents will stage its mid-year meeting 
next Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day at the Hotel Noel in Nashville, Tenn. 
This is the first convention at which the 
new national council will be present. The 
council was created last fall under the 
provisions of the new national constitu- 
tion and calls for a member from each 
state association. In addition to these 
members the state associations will be 
represented at Nashville by all those 
agents who desire to make the trip. 

President Percy H. Goodwin of San 
Diego, Cal., who has been ill for several 
weeks, will be at Nashville as presiding 
officer. He will present the semi-annual 
report of the National Association ad- 
ministration. Following the convention 
he plans to come on to New York and 
to appear, if possible, at one of more 
state conventions in this part of the 
country. 

If all the subjects listed on the pro- 
gram for discussion are taken up active- 
ly there should be interesting remarks 
made at Nashville. Among these general 
subjects listed are the following: branch 
office operation; automobile insurance in- 
cluding fictitious fleets, employes’ groups 
and automobile clubs; reciprocity in bus- 
iness; Interstate Underwriters’ Board; 
workmen’s compensation rates and com- 
missions; company classifications; agen- 
cy office management; membership. and 
means for overcoming the general busi- 
ness depression as it affects local agents. 

On Monday morning next week the 
national executive committee will begin 
an all-day meeting at the Hotel Noel. 
The following day the national council 
will meet and also the executive com- 
mittee in the afternoon. That evening 
the get-together dinner and entertain- 
ment will be held in the ball room of 
the famous Maxwell House. ge 

The regular business sessions of the 
convention commence Wednesday morn- 
ing. W. L. Edwards, president of the 
Nashville Insurance Exchange, will ex- 
tend greetings on behalf of the local 
board while John M. Dean of Memphis 
will speak for the Tennessee Association 
of Insurance Agents. Insurance Com- 
missioner A. S. Caldwell of Tennessee 
is to extend the welcome of the Insur- 
ance Department. Past-President Clyde 
B. Smith of the National Association will 
respond to the addresses of welcome 
after which President Goodwin will give 
his report. The remainder of the con- 
vention will be devoted exclusively to 
discussions with no set speeches being 
scheduled. 

On Wednesday evening the Nashville 
convention committee will give a dance, 
and entertainment at the Hotel Noel and 
immediately after final adjournment on 
Thursday afternoon an automobile trip 
has been arranged to include visits to 
the Hermitage and the Parthenon and 
other local spots of interest. 





EXAMINERS PROMOTE COSTELLO 


At the last meeting of the executive 
committee of the Fire Insurance Exam- 
iners’ Association, Edmund F. Costello, 
underwriter of the American of Newark, 
was elected vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation to take the place of Louis Tulipon 
for the term expiring in May of this 
year. Ly Tulipon of the Firemen’s has 
resigned as he was promoted and trans- 
terred to the Dallas office of the Fire- 
men’s. Philip Ammer of the Yorkshire 
and Ralph Cushman of the Crum & For- 
ster. group were elected members of the 
executive committee to represent their 
Tespective offices on the board of the 
association. 


PITTSBURGH CLUB LECTURES 





Fine Array of Company Executives and 
Underwriters to Give Talks on 
Various Marine Subjects 
The Insurance Club of Pittsburgh has 
completed its program for the course 
in marine insurance which will consist 
of ten lectures, the first being given next 
Monday, March 16. The others will be 
given weekly thereafter at 4:15 p. m. at 
the Downtown Y. M. C. A. on Wood 
Street, Pittsburgh. E. E. Cole, Jr., vice- 
president of the National Union Fire, 
and W. C. Eberle, manager of the west- 
ern Pennsylvania office of the Insurance 
Co. of North America, will speak at the 

first lecture next week. 
Those who will give the subsequent 


lectures and their subjects include Dil- 
lard S. Hanna, manager, inland marine 
department, National Union Fire, on per- 
sonal property forms; J. C. Keegan, ma- 
riné vice-president of the Providence- 
Washington, on transportation; L. G. 
Drummond, underwriter for the North 
America, and J. C. Foyle, inland marine 
underwriter for the National Union Fire, 
on special contracts; Harry C. Thorne, 
assistant secretary of the North Amer- 
ica, On ocean cargo lines; J. Weir Sar- 
gent, manager of the inland marine de- 
partment of the North America, on ma- 
rine service; Paul C. McKnight of the 
McKnight-Miller Co. on production of 
business, and Ludwig C. Lewis, marine 
secretary of the North America, will give 
a concluding talk at the final lecture on 
May 18. 


N. B. & M. CANADIAN MANGERS 

Edgar J. Kay has arrived in Montreal 
from England to take up his new duties 
as manager for Canada and Newfound- 
land for the North British & Mercantile 
and the Railway Passenger Assurance 
and president of the Occidental Fire. He 
succeeds the late C. A. Richardson. Mr. 
Kay has been manager at Nottingham, 
England, for the North British and sev- 
eral other companies since 1924. 





R. R. BROCKETT TO SAIL 

Roy R. Brockett, member of: the firm 
of A. A. Boettinger & Co., Buffalo fire 
and casualty underwriters, is sailing from 
New York on March 20 aboard the Aqui- 
tania to visit friends in England. While 
there he will call at Brockett Hall, found- 
ed by his ancestors about the year 700. 





DYNAMIC EAA 4 


BOSTON 






ADVERTISING 


Our Advertising Department is your advertising agency. 
We organized this branch of our business to help our 
agents solve their publicity and sales problems. 


We have no set material. Each agency's problem is studied 
and by doing this we are able to individualize the adver- 
tising. Our Advertising Department is ready to supply you 
with ideas, copy, layouts for newspaper or direct-by-mail 


advertising. 


It puts in your hands a large part of the 


dynamic power that brings in new customers. 


A copy of our business-building magazine THE ACCEL- 
ERATOR will tell you what we mean. Send for it now. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 


87 KILBY 


STREET, 


BOSTON, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Pittsburgh Club Hears 
Potter of Rochester 


BUSINESS RECIPROCITY TALK 





Well Known Local Agent Urges Penn- 
sylvania Producers to Patronize Buy- 
ers of Stock Insurance 





Wellington Potter of the Underwrit- 
ers’ Board of Rochester, N. Y., was the 
principal speaker at the March meeting 
of the Insurance Club of Pittsburgh held 
in the Cardinal Room at the William 
Penn Hotel Monday evening, March 2. 
He gave a talk on reciprocity in busi- 
ness and group advertising, which was 
instructive and forceful and was so much 
appreciated that a general demand was 
made by those present to have Mr. Pot- 
ter return at a later date for a further 
discussion of this subject. 

His address was a direct challenge to 
insurance people to use the buying power 
of the many people engaged in insur- 
ance. In part Mr. Potter said: 

“Reciprocity in business is correct in 
principle and fair in practice but only 
through united effort and group adver- 
tising can the public be educated to fully 
understand the purchasing power of the 
thousands either directly or indirectly 
making a living in the insurance busi- 
ness. With 292,000 insurance agents in 
the United States it is high time for 
the buying power of this continent to 
make itself felt.” 

Mr. Potter further stated that newspa- 
per advertising and radio programs have 
been the foundation of the success of 
the Underwriters’ Board of Rochester, 
Inc., along with close co-operation among 
insurance men. Insurance is admittedly 
a highly technical business which can be 
handled only by trained men, Mr. Potter 
stated, and the public can be protected 
and the business maintained on a high 
plane of service but if this is to be done 
insurance men generally must be con- 
stantly alert and ready to fight for their 
rights. 
Cites Actual Cases 

How to convince firms carrying large 
lines of insurance that old line stock 
principles and theories are right, and 
practical demonstrations of how reciproc- 
ity in business actually works out were 
explained by the speaker, who cited 
cases of interest to the gathering. 

The meeting was opened with remarks 
by the president of the Insurance Club, 
Charles H. Bokman, who pledged his 
support to any constructive effort sug- 
gested and assured the guests that the 
Insurance Club’s prime purpose in bring- 
ing a figure like Mr. Potter to Pitts- 
burgh was to offer constructive thought 
to local agents and brokers on how to 
hold big lines, inspire enthusiasm and 
greater interest in stock company in- 
surance. 

N. S. Riviere, local agent of the Aetna 
(Fire), told of some successful individual 
efforts in reciprocity in business carried 
on by himself years ago and asserted 
“that the old line agents have justice 
on their side and can prove it.” 

Vice-President E. E. Cole, Jr., of the 
Insurance Club announced that the club’s 
educational course on “Inland Marine 
and Allied Lines” will begin on March 
16 and continue until May 18. There 
will be ten lectures to be given by au- 
thorities on the subject picked from lo- 
cal and out-of-town men. Mr. Cole, Jr., 
and Fred W. Sippell are in charge of 
this course. 





GREAT AMERICAN MEETING 

Close to 100 Eastern and Southern 
special and state agents of the Great 
American companies were in New York 
last week to attend a conference lasting 
several days at the home office. Under- 
writing and field problems were dis- 
cussed. 





TO MEET IN GLENS FALLS 
The Insurance Federation of New 
York will hold its annual meeting at 
Glens Falls on May 8 and 9 at the 


Queensbury Hotel. 


FLORIDA AGENTS’ MEETING 





Program for Annual Convention at 
Orlando March 26-27 Lists Wide 
Variety of Topics 
Quinlan Adams, president of the Flori- 
da Local Underwriters’ Association, re- 
ports that at the annual convention to 
be held at the San Juan Hotel at Orlan- 
do on March 26 and 27, company men, 
leading agents, national association offi- 
cers and the insurance commissioner will 

be heard. 

William F. Dunbar, manager, will re- 
spond to “The History of the S. E. U. A.” 
W. R. O’Neal, of the Curtis-O’Neal Co., 


at Orlando, will tell of “Forty Years as 
an Agent in Florida.” W. V. Knott, in- 
surance commissioner, will review the 
work of the department for the year, and 
give results of the operations of the 
new agency qualification law. 

Payne Midyette, of Tallahassee, chair- 
man of the legislative committee, will re- 
port on the legislative outlook, and Frank 
Booth, of Clearwater, chairman of the 
insurance committee of the lower house 
of the legislature, will also have some- 
thing to say. Past President Finlay 
Cannon, of Gainesville, will head a con- 
ference on the competition of reciprocals, 
mutuals and Lloyds. There will also be 


some study of the possibilities of danger 
in the passage of a compensation bill, 
though to be likely at the next session 
of the lawmakers, which opens the first 
Tuesday in April. 


GIFT FOR F. B. HELLER 

At‘a testimonial dinner which was giv- 
en to the recently elected officers of 
the Newark Athletic Club each officer, 
new and re-elected, was presented with 
a silver gift. Among those receiving such 
gifts was Frank B. Heller, who was re- 
elected secretary of the club. Mr. Heller 
is of the Schlesinger-Heller Agency in 
Newark. 








Wall history 
repeat 


itself 2 


[ N 1853, when the Agricultural was. founded, there were 
reporting to the State Department 65 New York stock com- 
panies and 63 New York mutual companies. 


During the 78 years since, that list of companies has been 
greatly depleted. Only 18 of the stock companies remain—and 
only 2 of the mutuals! Some were absorbed by stronger com- 
petitors. Others simply fell by the wayside—unfortunately, on 
occasion, with considerable loss to policy holders. 


Much of this disappearance must be laid to financial dif- 
ficulties—no small part of it following money panics and pe- 
tiods of depression. 


Will history repeat itself? 
In one respect it will! The Agricultural will steadily forge 
ahead, as it has through more than three quarters of a century. 
Its financial strength is definite assurance of ability to meet 
emergency. Its business methods and reputation among pol- 
icy holders and agents is an indication of further growth and 


increasing importance in the field of insurance. * 


Ask us for a financial statement. Study it—make your own 


rity if you are insured with the Agricultural. 


Hacultural 
Snourance Company, 


THESE AGRICULTURAL 


Fire . Parcel Post 
Aircraft Damage 


Automobile 


Sprinkler Leakage 


of Watertown, N.Y. 


POLIC? ES 
Marine 


ARE 


Use and Occupancy 
Earthquake . 


comparisons. The facts will prove the stability of this long 


established company; will give you an extra feeling of secu- 


AVAILABLE TO ALL PURCHASERS 


Rent and Leasehold 
Explosion and Riot 


Windstorm Floater 
and other property coverages 
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ria) of Windstorms. 


NOTHING 
CAN STOP 
A TORNADO 


You are quite helpless to prevent its sudden 
and destructive visit with its accompani==+ 
wreckage and ruin. 
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But you can and should insure y 
against the financial loss which the wanto 
brings. Let us protect your property. W 
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Spring windstorms will soon be howling down upon us— 
to be followed by Summer, Fall and Winter blows. Will your 


TOO LATE clients be ready with complete tornado and windstorm insur- 








b your telephone and arrange for windstorm ° SAL 
feessidaiatiin yam aor Tes ae somes» yell ance protection? We help tna Fire Group agents to put 
destruction toward your property . . . é 9 

Fee papa Die Pap their prospects in that enviable state. How? Newspaper 
ie utuk ee advertising; posters, large and small; sales letters, processed, 


wrecks or damages your home or business property, 
a sound insurance company will take care of the 


stamped and addressed for them at a nominal cost; unusual 
folders; all working toward the agent’s follow-up. We claim 














stiacdaicaiaionils no miracles for this windstorm campaign, but we ézow that 
if carefully followed out it puts good business on the books. | 
Three of a series of attention getting Folders that are distinétly dif- 
newspaper advertisements. ferent; attractive, compelling. 
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Hoagland Deplores High Costs 


Of Water For Sprinkler Service 


Prominent New York Fire Prevention Engineer Tells Pacific 
Association That Automatic Sprinklers Are Essentially 
Extension of Public Fire Fighting Service and Water 
For It Should Be at Low Cost 


Progressive property owners today are 
paying excessive costs to defend their 
premises with automatic sprinklers 
through the high charges for water sup- 
ply service already existent and not es- 
pecially created for the purpose accord- 
ing to Ira G. Hoagland, prominent fire 
prevention engineer of New York City. 
Speaking last week in San Francisco be- 
fore the annual meeting of the Fire Un- 
derwriters’ Association of the Pacific 
Mr. Hoagland said that the imposts lev- 
ied by water utilities are unmistakably 
repressive. These high charges he said 
apply not only for water supplied to 
sprinkler systems but also to other kinds 
of private fire service facilities, all of 
which serve to improve effectively the 
general fire defense system in any com- 
munity. He believes that these extra 
imposts have a discouraging effect upon 
the extension of these valuable auxil- 
iaries. 

The range of these exactments is as- 
tonishing, said Mr. Hoagland. The max- 
imum reached by municipally-owned wa- 
ter utilities is between $500 and $600 and 
by those privately owned, $600, for an 
annual service charge for a 6-inch water 
supply connection to an automatic sprin- 
kler system. Such charges cause prop- 
erty owners to pay, literally, “millions 
for tribute” annually to water utilities 
for services, often paid for otherwise or 
not even actually rendered, and for do- 
ing something worth while in the public 
interest which is done when any unit of 
fire-risk is eliminated by sprinkler pro- 
tection, the speaker said. 


Taxes Held for “Personal Service” 


The reason given for this repressive 
taxation is that it is for “a peculiar per- 
sonal service provided for the owner’s 
benefit, which is not enjoyed in com- 
mon by the community in general, but 
is available only to a limited class of in- 
dividuals.” (Gordon and Ferguson v. 
Board of Water Commissioners, 100 
Minn. 343; 111 N. W. 272; 8 L. R. A. 
(N. S.) 1049. 

“It is difficult to conceive how the 
‘peculiar service’ rendered in supplying 
water to automatic sprinkler systems ‘is 
not enjoyed in common by the com- 
munity in general,’” according to Mr. 
Hoagland. 

“It is difficult to reconcile proofs of 
the community value of automatic sprin- 
kler protection with the notion that the 
public supply of water for it is ‘a pe- 
culiar personal service provided for the 
owner’s benefit,’” continued Mr. Hoag- 
land, “‘which is not enjoyed in ‘common 
by the community in general, but is avail- 
able only to a limited class of individ- 
uals,’ and for this ‘peculiar’ service many, 
far too many, water utilities demand 
compensation out of all proportion to the 
actual cost of the service rendered. 

“Another closely related notion of pro- 
ponents of these charges is that a water 
utility in supplying water to automatic 
sprinkler systems performs a_ service 
which is in addition to supplying water 
for public fire protection. The Indiana 
Public Service Commission in connection 
with a case involving the Terre Haute 
Water Co. stated that this is a ‘special 
benefit to the property owners over and 
above what the municipal fire protection 
affords the people in common,’ and 
should be paid for ‘by the private user.’ 


Court Ruling on Costs 


“In the case of the Shaw Stocking Co. 
v. City of Lowell, the court held that 


since the city had afforded reasonable 
facilities for extinguishing fires by pub- 
lic hydrants, an individual who desired a 
private system for further protection of 
its own property must pay additional 
charges for that service. 

“The foregoing are typical of the de- 
cisions of courts and state public serv- 
ice or utility commissions indicating the 
complacent assumption that so-called 
public fire protection is all sufficient for 
the complete security of any community 
and the complete disregard of the facts 
to the contrary. 

“Those who know these facts find it 
difficult to determine just what munici- 
pal fire protection affords the people in 
common and what are the reasonable fa- 
cilities for extinguishing fires afforded by 
public hydrants over and above which 
the supply of water to an automatic 
sprinkler system is a ‘peculiar personal 
service,’ under the conditions which now 
exist. 

“The American Water Works Associa- 
tion, the national organization of the 
water utility engineers, contends that the 
remedy for the community fire hazard 
should not be looked for in private fire 
protection service, ‘but through a proper 
reconstruction of the building codes and 
fire laws.’ 

“Just what such reconstruction could 
be that would effectively remedy fire 
hazard conditions without the aid of pri- 
vate fire protection service is perplex- 
ing indeed, especially in view of the fact 
that reconstructed and modernized build- 
ing codes and fire laws are replete with 
requirements for private fire protection, 
especially automatic sprinkler protection. 


‘Fireproof’ Buildings Not an Answer 


“Presumably, so-called ‘fireproof’ con- 
struction is one of the remedial features 
contemplated in reconstructed building 
codes. In concluding his article on ‘Fire 
Effects on Fire-Resistive Construction’ in 
the January 1931 ‘Quarterly’ of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, Frank 
Burton, consulting engineer, Detroit, 
Mich., for years the building commis- 
sioner of that city and an outstanding 
authority in both government admini- 
stration and engineering of building con- 
struction, put this question: 

“‘Should we not admit that our idea 
that fire-resistive buildings containing 
large accumulations of combustible ma- 
terial can resist complete burn-out of 
contents is not well founded and that it 
is not safe to assume that such buildings 
will endure an unrestrained fire? Ad- 
mitting this, we should logically limit 
the height of such buildings and make 
automatic fire protection systems obliga- 
tory in spite of the fire-resistive con- 
struction.’ 

“No matter how much remedy for fire 
hazard there may be in reconstructed 
building codes and fire laws the neces- 
sity of getting water on fires, and quick- 
ly, is more acute than ever before. And 
there is not any more effective way of 
meeting this pressing need than with au- 
tomatic sprinkler protection. 

“Leading fire department engineers 
freely admit that the most effective way 
of applying water to a fire is by means 
of an automatic sprinkler system. 
Through a Siamese hose inlet pipe pro- 
vided for connection with the hose of a 
public fire department water may be 
pumped into a sprinkler system to be 
discharged where it will do the most 
good. 

“When a fire is under considerable 


headway all that a fire department may 
do is to shoot streams of water into 
the building to flood out the fire, not 
being able to put the water where it is 
needed most, right at the fire. Auto- 
matic sprinklers do not have to be called 
from quarters like the fire department. 
They rain water on the danger spot and 
that spot alone, instead of deluging the 
building. They work just as effectively 
in thick smoke, dense darkness and ex- 
treme heat as anywhere else, and can 
keep up an attack on a stubborn fire 
under conditions that would drive out 
firemen. 


Why Stop Fire Water at Hydrants? 


“Which prompts the following ques- 
tions: 

“Why stop water for fire control at 
hydrants in the street and ask human 
firemen to bridge the gap between them 
and the fire in the building? 

“Whv not pipe the water throughout 
the building to automatic sprinklers al- 
ways ready for instant action and lighten 
the burden of the firemen and _ save 
many of their lives? ‘ 

“Why spend millions to bring water 
to curb lines and millions more of public 
funds to get it from hydrants to fires, 
when automatic sprinklers are the most 
effective and economical means of utiliz- 
ing public water supply for fire control? 

“Why when water is stopped at curb 
lines are fire losses fully twenty times 
greater than they need to be? 

“While the community value in respect 
of conflagration prevention is only one 
of the many attributes of automatic 
sprinkler protection it is sufficient to 
show this protection is not something 
the benefits of which are available only 
to 1. limited class of individuals. 

“Under modern conditions it is impos- 
sible for public firé departments and wa- 
ter supply to afford the common fire 
protection and reasonable facilities for 
extinguishing fire that some courts and 
state commissions complacently believe 
to be sufficient. 


Private Fire Service Essential 


“Private fire service, especially auto- 
matic sprinkler protection, is a neces- 
sary supplement to the general system 
of public fire defense and plenty of proof 
in attest of this will be found in sev- 
eral hundred city reports issued by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

“Therefore, automatic sprinkler sys- 
tems are actually a part of the general 
system of public fire defense—not some- 
thing special in addition thereto, mere- 
ly for the benefit of individual prop- 
erty owners. 

“The ‘readiness-to-serve’ of automatic 
sprinklers is of as much consequence to 
the welfare of a city as that of the water 
utility. Every sprinkler system is in the 
way of being a most effective tool for the 
utilization of the city’s water supply in 
controlling fire in a manner that is be- 
yond reach of any other agency to equal 
in efficiency. 

“Every building so equipped is dis- 
tinctly a benefit to the community in 
reducing the burden of responsibility of 
the fire department, the water depart- 
ment and the city authority in safeguard- 
ing the public welfare of a city. 

“Irrespective of the savings in the cost 
of fire insurance the property-owner pays 
for supplying the improved means of fire 
control represented by an automatic 
sprinkler system, so why not encourage 
this improvement by making the public 
water supplv available without repressive 
taxation ? 

“The imposition -of a charge by the 
water utility for water supply connec- 
tions to automatic sprinkler systems, im- 
poses a cost for service upon the prop- 
erty owner out of proportion to the 
actual service rendered. Where a prop- 
erty owner is contributing to the cost 
of the public fire service in taxes, the 
imposition of an annual charge makes 
him pay twice for protection from fire. 
It causes the progressive property owner, 
whose premises are sprinklered, to pay 
tribute for being a progressive citizen. 
He is a progressive citizen because he 


has provided a most effective apparatiis 
for the most economic and efficient use 
a the city’s water supply in controlling 
re. 
Water Supply Is Static 

_ “A charge for a-normal water service 
is based upon the expectancy of a con- 
tinuous movement of water, such as 
would be a service connegtion to an in- 
dustrial plant, but in réSpect of a water 
supply connection to an automatic sprin- 
kler system the water supply is static 
and for a potential service of a nature 
far more effective and economical than 
would be the water used through hose 
streams by a fire department. 

“The property owner subscribes to the 
upkeep of the general system of public 
fire defense and, of course, is not charged 
for the potential use of this service for 
any one property. Therefore, if the pro- 
gressive property owner effectively com- 
plements the paid fire service by instal- 
ing a system of ‘automatic firemen,’ why 
should he be called upon to pay for the 
water supply to these ‘automatic fire- 
men’ any more than he would be called 
upon to pay additional for the water 
supply to the ‘human firemen,’ the pub- 
lic fire department ? 

“An automatic sprinkler system may 
be imagined to be the fire hydrant near 
the property cut up into small automatic 
valves—sprinkler heads—and distributed 
throughout a building in a system of pip- 
ing, and ready at all times to open im- 
mediately and extinguish a fire in a way 
that does not impose any additional bur- 
den-either upon the city’s. fire depart- 
ment or public water supply. 

“In paying an annual charge for the 
water supply service property owners are 
paying, in addition to what they pay in 
taxes, for the fire hydrants outside their 
buildings. This is the anomaly of pro- 
posing a charge for a connection to an 
automatic sprinkler system, virtually an 
‘automatic hydrant system’ inside a 
building, which most effectively supple- 
ments the public hydrant system outside 
a building, and, as an experience of 
fifty years reveals, practically supplants 
the public hydrant system.” 


AFFIRM WILSON SENTENCES 


U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals Upholds 
Convictions of Five Defendants in 
Famous Warehouse Case 

Five of the defendants in the Wilson 
Warehouse insurance fraud case who ap- 
pealed their convictions and jail sentences 
to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals lost out when Judge Hand last 
week in New. York affirmed without 
opinion the convictions. Those who ap- 
pealed were Harry Dresbold, Sol H. 
Bernstein, Samuel Denner, Louis Leib- 
owitz and Max Leibowitz. Three of the 
defendants, Kalman Tenner the firebug, 
and Louis and Alex Ben Auerbach, plead- 
ed guilty. 

Dresbold has been sentenced to five 
years in the Federal penitentiary because 
he was held to be the ringleader in this 
plot to collect about $150,000 fraudulent- 
ly from insurance companies through an 
incendiary fire in the Wilson Warehouse 
in Hoboken. Bernstein received three 
years in jail and Denner and the two 
Leibowitzs two years apiece. Tenner has 
been at Atlanta for several months and 
was brought to New York for awhile 
last fall to testify at the trial of the 
other defendants. 











EAGLE, N. J., DIVIDEND 

L. V. Aronson, treasurer of the Eagle 
Fire of New Jersey, has announced that 
the company has declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of twenty-five cents a 
share and an extra dividend of fifteen 
cents, making a total of forty cents, pay- 
able on Tuesday, March 31, to stock- 
holders of record on March 16. 


BUYS S. J. CLARK AGENCY 
Clare W. Oakes has purchased the 





general insurance business operated by 


S. J. Clark in Akron, N. Y., Buffalo sub- 
urb. Mr. Clark, who has operated the 
business for many years, will retire and 
reside in Newfane, N. Y. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE COMMUNITIES 
Eighty Maiden Lane, 


HAVE MODERN FIRE EQUIPMENT. 
UP TO THE MINUTE AGENTS EQUIP 


THEIR CLIENTS 
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rps Widens Scope 


Of Its Service With The Years 


Activity of 1930 Greatest in Fifty-one Year History of 
Organization; Corps Has Become Important City as Well 
as Insurance Business Asset 


The recognized laudable work which 
the Newark Salvage Corps has been do- 
ing is again brought home by the 1930 
annuai report of the Corps, recently 
made known by Superintendent James T. 
Keegan. Figures tell the story. Dur- 
ing the year 3,777 calls, or an average 
of more than ten a day, were answered; 
as high as thirty-six calls in one day 
were taken care of. When Superinten- 
dent Keegan joined the Corps nineteen 
years ago, answering 1,100 annual calls 
was deemed a big task. 

The significant thing is that today the 
scope of the Newark Corps actively has 
been widely amplified, for no longer are 
calls confined entirely to fires. All sorts 
of emergency cases bring in appeals for 
aid, automobile accidents, suicide cases, 
gas-leaks in homes, to name but a few, 
and if the scene of the accident is near 
enough to consider responding to, the 
Corps usually answers the call without 
hesitation. Naturally a degree of judg- 
ment must be exercised in some instan- 
ces for many unnecessary calls pour in. 
Last year, for instance, there were 388 
false alarms which called the Corps out. 

Unusual Accidents 

Alarms for unusual accidents also 
claim considerable attention. Only last 
week two of this type came in. A man 
locked in a building nearby called up for 
assistance. Superintendent Keegan says 
that this was the fourth time the Corps 
has been called for this purpose to this 
particular building. Then there was this 
unusual case: A ten year old Italian 
child tried to salvage a shoe a smaller 
playmate had lost between two buildings. 
She squeezed between the narrow open- 


ing and got the shoe without difficulty 
but when she tried to make the return 
trip found it to be practically impossible. 
Much excitement was reigning in the 
neighborhood when the firemen arrived on 
the scene, and they were able only after 
considerable difficulty to extricate the 


urer, Charles M. Henry, son of one of 
the organizers of the Salvage Corps. The 
other members are Fred H. Walker, Eu- 
gene S. Archer, Julius A. Proehl and 
Robert O’Gorman. The board of direc- 
tors includes the officers, the executive 
committee, and L. R. Bowden, Frank B. 
Heller, Harry O. Huth, Charles C. Lyon, 
Arthur D. Reeve, and Fred E. Benjamin. 


Corps Does Not Let Insurance Influence 
Its Work 


The unselfishness of the work of the 
Newark Corps is clearly shown by the 
fact that during 1930 it protected goods 
and property for 1,400 families who had 
no insurance coverage whatsoever. Al- 
though maintained by insurance inter- 








Executive Committee of Salvage Corps 











Left to right: William A. Hall, Jr.. Fred H. Walker, Eugene S. Archer, 


Charles M. Henry, C. Weston Bailey, Robert O’Gorman and Julius A. Proehl. 


child from the unfortunate position. 
The picture on this page shows the 
members of the executive: committee of 
the Underwriters’ Protective Association 
of Newark, which controls the Salvage 
Corps. They are all prominent insur- 
ance men of the city. The president of 
the association is William A. Hall, Jr.; 
the vice-presidents, C. Weston Bailey and 
Neal Bassett; the secretary and treas- 


ests the organization has not restricted 
its activity but has answered all legiti- 
mate calls, thus becoming a great asset 
to the city of Newark as well as to the 
insurance business. Most of the city’s 
residents are unaware that the Salvage 
Corps is sponsored by insurance compa- 
nies, a real proof of its merit. When 
a fire call comes in and the Corps re- 
sponds (and it hasn’t missed a single 


city fire in its fifty-one years of ex- 
istence), the men have no idea whether 
there is insurance on the property or 
not. And they do not ask, but do their 
work and make their inquiries after- 
wards. 


Last year the Corps covered 15,969 
miles going to fires. The time of actual 
duty spent by the men working at fires 
during the year was 2,243 hours. For 
purposes of protecting stock the Corps 
used 3,105 stock covers, and also a great 
number of roof covers. There were 
forty-two building fires of consequence 
during the year which the Corps extin- 
guished. The men always work in har- 
mony with the members of the Newark 
Fire Department—there is never any 
friction. 


Amount of Work on Increase 


Year by year the work of the Corps 
continues to increase. The members have 
been called “unsung heroes,” but the peo- 
ple of Newark are gradually beginning 
to appreciate the Corp’s value. It has 
developed into a great civic organization, 
likely far expanded beyond the original 
intent. The year 1931 has set an even 
more exacting standard. January brought 
in 349 alarms. Fortunately, however, ac- 
tual fires are not on the increase, as 
might be inferred, but are, rather, on 
the decrease. It is the excess emergency 
cases of various kinds, already referred 
to, which has made the Corps’ work far 
more cumbersome. For instance, today 
more than fifty automobile fires a month 
require aid. 


The biggest fire which the Corps has 
had to fight this year was that of the 
Hart Dyeing Co.’s establishment, on Feb- 
ruary 13, partially destroying four small 
buildings which were grouped together. 
The fire was supposedly caused by a 
spark from a chimney. Much damage to 
machinery and other equipment was 
saved by covering the stock with rubber 
blankets. Otherwise, the loss would have 
far exceeded the $125,000 loss which was 
sustained. 
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Albany Hearing On 
Qualification Bill 


NATIONAL BOARD OPPOSES IT 





Leading Agents and Brokers Fight For 
Passage; Favorably Reported 
To Assembly 





J. H. Doyle, general counsel of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, ap- 
peared at Albany Wednesday against the 
O’Brien-McKay bill to examine insur- 
ance agents. He declared the bill as 
drawn is a restriction upon a company 
in the appointment of agents and re- 
taliation would follow restrictions. He 
said if the bill were passed that insur- 
ance authorities of other states would 
impose similar conditions upon agents of 
New York companies operating in their 
states. 

Mr. Doyle wanted the bill amended so 
as to apply only to places of five thou- 
sand or more population, to eliminate 
the fee to be paid for trying the exam- 
ination and to provide that a specific ex- 
emption be made as reagrds home office 
employees and company officials. He 
also attacked the bill because there is no 
definition of the term agent in the bill. 

The bill was sponsored by Frank L. 
Gardner of Poughkeepsie and Theodore 
Rogers of Little Falls, president of the 
New York State Association of Local 
Agents, while all five of the New York 
City associations of brokers had promi- 
nent officers present who supported the 
bill claiming it would raise the standards 
of agents and afford better protection to 
the public. 

The qualification measure was favora- 
bly reported earlier this week to the 
Assembly by unanimous vote of the in- 
surance committee. Before that there 
had been some opposition. The hearing 
Wednesday was before the Senate insur- 
ance committee which has not yet taken 
action on the measure. 





R. R. MARTIN HEADS EXCHANGE 

Ronald R. Martin, United States man- 
ager of the Atlas, was elected president 
of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change on Wednesday succeeding Presi- 
dent Otto E. Schaefer of the Westches- 
ter. The other officers now are Warren 
F. Goodwin, president of Hall & Hen- 
shaw, vice-president, and Willard L. 
Chambers, North British & Mercantile, 
secretary-treasurer. Vincent P. Wyatt 
of the Home was elected to the executive 
committee for the term expiring 1932. 
For the term ending in 1934 the following 
were elected: G. F. Neiley, Royal; Syd- 
ney T. Perrin, W. L. Perrin & Son, and 
J. T. Goeller, Safeguard. 





PLANES NOT IN MOTOR LAW 


The United States Supreme Court this 
week through an opinion written by As- 
sociate Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
decided that the Federal motor vehicle 
theft act does not apply to stolen air- 
craft. Justice Holmes held that as the 
law did not specifically mention airplanes 
the inclusion of such could not be brought 
under the general definitions of self-pro- 
pelled vehicles. The case came on an 
appeal of W. W. McBoyle, who was con- 
victed of stealing a plane in one state 
and taking it to another. 





CAMDEN FIRE COAST CHANGE 


The Camden Fire has announced that 
on April 1, Cravens, Dargan & Co., San 
Francisco, will become its Pacific Coast 
managers succeeding George O. Hoadley, 
concerning whose service the: company 
says: “The discontinuance of our pres- 
ent arrangement with George O. Hoadley 
is being effected on a most friendly 
basis.” 





Ralph G. Hinkley, manager of the New 
England department of the American 
of Newark, will be the guest speaker 
at the meeting of the Northampton 
Board of Fire Underwriters on March 
14. Topic, “Loss Adjustments from the 
Agents’ Point of View.” 


NEW TRAVELERS FIRE CO. 





Charter Sought from Connecticut Legis- 
lature for Formation of Charter 
Oak Fire 
The Travelers Insurance Co. is con- 
templating the formation of another fire 
company if a charter sought from the 
Connecticut Legislature is granted. The 
new company will be known as the Char- 
ter Oak Fire and will be a running mate 
of the present Travelers Fire, which has 
made rapid headway in the fire field. 
The Insurance Committee of the General 
Assembly will hold a hearing next Tues- 
day on the proposed charter bill. In- 
corporators named in the proposed char- 
ter are L. Edmund Zacher, William Bro- 
Smith and Everett C. Willson. The max- 

imum capital mentioned is $5,000,000. 





N. F. P. A. MEETING PLANS 





Big Program Prepared for Convention 
at Toronto May 11-14; F. T. Moses 
Nominated for President 
The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion has issued its first announcement 
for the thirty-fifth annual meeting to be 
held at the Royal York Hotel in To- 
ronto Mav 11-14. The regular committee 
reports will constitute the major part of 
the program but there will also be sev- 
eral addresses by prominent Americans 
and Canadians. Georg F. Lewis, Cana- 
dian director of the N. F. P. A., is chair- 
man of the Toronto committee on ar- 

rangements. 

Application has been made for a fare 
and a half for the round trip on the 
certificate plan. A snecial train will leave 
Chicago and New York on Sunday eve- 
ning, May 10. reaching Toronto Monday 
morning. Following the close of the 
convention on Fridav, Mav 15. there will 
be an auto bus trip from the Royal York 
Hotel to Niagara Falls, stopping at the 
Welland Canal en-route. 

The followine have been nominated as 
officers of the N. F. P. A. for 1931-1932, 
the elections to be held at Toronto: 
president, Frederick T. Moses, Provi- 
dence: first vice-president, Sumner 
Rhoades, New York; second vice-presi- 
dent, Harold L. Miner. Wilmington, Del.: 
secretary-treasurer and managing direc- 
tor, Franklin H. Wentworth Boston, and 
chairman of the board of directors, Al- 
bert T. Bell. Atlantic City. 

The following are nominated for the 
hoard of directors for three vears: Frank 
R. Bradford, Boston; C. H. Haunt, Eliza- 
beth. N. J.: George F. Lewis, Toronto; 
W. E. Mallalieu, New York, and S. L. 
Nicholson. New York: for two years, 
Charles W. Mowbry, Boston, to fill a 
vacancy. 





TERM POLICY HELD ILLEGAL 

A five year term fire policy sold for 
four times the annual premium, collect- 
ed in equal annual instalments, is illegal 
in Alabama because .it constitutes a re- 
bate to the assured, Attorney General 
Thomas E. Knight, Jr., has held in an 
opinion to State Superintendent of In- 
surance Charles C. Greet. The Insurance 
Department head was advised that he 
should prevent the use of such policies 
in the state. 


CHAPMAN AGENCY MEETING 

At a creditors’ meeting of the bank- 
rupt Chapman Insurance Agency at 
Louisville, Ky., on March 7 Nat C. Cure- 
ton, referee, ruled that any and all copies 





of agency records, expirations, etc., in | 


the hands of members of the firm must 
be turned over to Goodwin Speed, trus- 
tee appointed by the court, following dis- 
cussions, in which Frank M. Drake, at- 
torney for company interests, contended 
that the expirations of business in the 
office constituted one of the most valu- 
able assets of the estate. 


T. ARTHUR BUSH PROMOTION 
T. Arthur Bush was recently promoted 
to general adjuster of the Metropolitan 
Department of the Insurance Co. of 
North America, with offices at 111 John 
Street, New York City. He has been 
in the business twenty years. 
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policies and service 
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HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 
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HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 
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75 Maiden Lane, New York 
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for the brick smokestack of a plant 


under inspection. The stack was so 


equipped, and has come unscathed 
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a competitor’s plant nearby has twice 


been obliged to suspend operations 


and incur considerable repair expense 


because of lightning damage to its 


unprotected stack. 


WHITE FIREMAN Service 
may be secured through respon- 
sible insurance agents or brokers. 


Ask your North America 
Agent. He is listed 
in Bell Classified 
Telephone Direc 
tories under the 
heading — 

Insurance Company 

North America 








Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company — Founded 1792 


and its subsidiary companies: 
ALLIANCE CASUALTY COMPANY 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILA. 
CENTRAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDEMNITY INS. CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 
NATIONAL SECURITY FIRE INS. CO. 
PHILADELPHIA FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. 


write practically every form of 


insurance except life 











HE stack of an industrial plant may be a 
veritable Heel of Achilles. If unprotected 
from lightning, it is liable to damage that may 
seriously cripple all the power-using depart- 
ments of the plant. The Loss-Prevention work 
of the White Fireman includes the detection 
of and recommendations for the remedy of 
lightning vulnerability. 


Above is shown in reduced size and with- 
out the color of the original, a full page 
advertisement appearing in the Saturday 
Evening Post, March 21st; Literary Digest, 
March 21st. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 





Department Store Floaters 


Offer Fine Field To Agents 


By ARTHUR J. HUNEKE, Assistant Secretary, 
Harold Jackson Co., Inc. 


Arthur J. Huneke, the author of the 
accompanying article on department store 
floaters, ts one of the younger well-known 
inland marine underwriters and is assist- 
ant secretary of the Harold Jackson Co. 
of New York, marine underwriters. He 


has had several years of experience in the 


business, having been associated with 
lVilliam H. McGee & Co. for three years 
and before that with the Andrew J. Corsa 
agency of Brookiyn for two years, con- 
nected with inland marine underwriting in 
both offices. While with W. H. McGee 
& Co. Mr. Huneke traveled over the coun- 
try with the exception of the Pacific Coast 
making agency connections and furthering 
ithe devevopment of inland marine business. 

More than 1,000 merchants of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association from 
the United States and Canada were pres- 
ent at the opening of the association’s 
twentieth annual convention recently 
held in New York. Thirty-five hundred 
delegates were registered on the clos- 
ing day of the convention. 

What does this mean to you? 

To the wide-awake agent this an- 
nouncement provides an entree for the 
sale of a department store floater, a 
heretofore greatly neglected and un- 
doubtedly one of the most interesting 
forms of inland marine coverage. The 
possibilities of this policy are being 
realized more and more by agents as a 
means of increasing their premium in- 
come. Simply because an agent has not 
developed this particular line in the past 
is no reason why he should continue to 
neglect it for it is really hidden pre- 
mium volume for him. 

Line May Be Easily Sold 


An agent who recently had this type 
of coverage called to his attention imme- 
diately recollected that although he al- 
ready controlled a large portion of the 
insurance for a local department store 
he had neglected the solicitation of this 
necessary coverage. He called upon his 
assured and was amazed to find how 
— a policy of this kind could be 
sold. 

Many agents perhaps realize that they 
not only have lost opportunities in the 
past to increase their premiums materi- 
ally, but also that they have failed to 
provide their assureds with a coverage 
best adapted to meet with their require- 
ments. In the instance cited above the 
agent established his confidence with 
the assured and in this way opened a 
field for further development of other 
lines of insurance. 

The department store floater is com- 
plete in every way. The policy covers on 
goods and merchandise consisting of dry 
goods and stock usual to department 
stores against loss or damage caused by 
fire, lightning, cyclone, tornado, flood, 
earthquake, theft, pilferage, collision, de- 
railment, and all risks and perils of trans- 
portation. The insurance attaches from 
the time the property leaves factory, 
Store, storehouse, warehouse, or else- 
where at initial point of shipment, and 
until delivered at factory, store, store- 
hose, warehouse or elsewhere at final 
point of destination. The form also af- 
forls coverage on merchandise delivered 
by the assured to customers and return 
of merchandise by customers if at as- 
Sured’s risk by either assured’s convey- 
ance Or common carrier. 

What Policy Does Not Cover 


The policy does not cover breakage of 
crockery, glass and chinaware, musical 


instruments, works of art and other frag- 
ile goods or merchandise (packed in 
glass), nor loss of liquids, unless caused 
by fire, collision, derailment, stranding or 
sinking. 


The aggressive agent will readily real- 








ARTHUR J. HUNEKE 


ize the merits of this form of protection. 
He can also appreciate that knowledge 
of this form of coverage may serve as 
a wedge for obtaining other business, 
whether it be the usual forms of insur- 
ance or other so-called side lines, such 
as parcel post or merchandise instalment 
insurance, which in the past few years 
have proven to be one of the main 
sources of income to agents throughout 
the country. 


The department store floater policy is 
only one of the numerous forms of un- 
usual coverage being written today by in- 
land marine underwriters, and after all 
the successful insurance man is the one 
who familiarizes himself with these cov- 
erages. 

The business of insurance underwrit- 
ing today is experiencing many changes 
and the agent who is well equipped with 
a thorough knowledge of his business 
will be the one who is most likely to 
succeed. The agent who is in a posi- 


Theft and Breakage 
Hazards at Sevilla 


REPORT ON DAMAGED CARGO 





Surveyors Comment Also on Improper 
Packing and Prevalence of Rodents 
on Port’s Quays 





One of the leading firms of average 
agents at Sevilla, Spain, has prepared 
a report on their experiences as survey- 
ors of damaged goods at that port for 
the International Union of Marine In- 
surance. This firm, Baquera, Kusche & 
Martin, state that the main sources of 
trouble are theft, pilferage and break- 
age. In their report they say: 

“Wooden goods as well as machinery 
and parts of machinery are especially lia- 
ble to breakage, whereas theft and pil- 


_ ferage claims are heavy on foodstuff, 


such as condensed milk, cheese and the 
like, and articles of small size which may 
be easily hidden and disposed of by the 
thieves, as for instance, crockery, imple- 
ments, cameras, etc. The risk of these 
petty pilferings is particularly enhanced 
on account of the fact that cargo of the 
aforementioned description is carried in 
steamers which call at a great many in- 
termediate places prior to reaching the 
port of Sevilla. 

“Another point worth mentioning re- 
fers to improper packing of manufactured 
articles. To be precise, it is not the qual- 
ity of the packing material which leaves 
much to be desired, but manufacturers, 
with a view to making economies with 
regard to packing material and’ freight 
charges (especially if the latter are cal- 
culated by the cubic meter) use too small 
cases. It is chiefly machinery and ma- 
chinery parts which sustain dafmage on 
account of this fact. As an illustration, 
an individual case may be cited: 

Instance of Bad Packing 

“Several sets of enameled lamp shades 
were shipped in a case, one shade fitted 
into the other. However, the space be- 
tween the different sets was not suffi- 
ciently filled up with straw and each 
shade was scarcely wrapped in a piece 
of paper. This had been done because 
the case was too small in size. Hence 
the edges of one set of shades. touched 








tion to render a “complete circle of serv- 
ice” to his assureds will warrant the title 
of insurance counsellor and be worthy 
of it. In this way the local agent estab- 
lishes himself as a “professional” in- 
surance agent in the eyes of his com- 
munity. 

The department store floater offers an 
opportunity to the local agent to en- 
large his “circle of service” to his cli- 
ents and not only be in a position to 
provide them with the necessary cover- 
age when the occasion arises, but in ad- 
dition materially increases his income. 
There are several prospects in your 
community for this form of insurance. 
See them today! Do not postpone so- 
licitation of this business! 








APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


8 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $7,289,004.71 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $12,994,064.64 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,394,635.82 
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the next one and even came into con- 
tact with the boards of the case. As a 
result of the inevitable movement of the 
vessel and the loading and discharging 
operations, the lamp shades were caused 
to rub and chafe against each other. On 
arrival it was found that from each and 
every shade small splinters of enamel 
had come off at those places where the 
edges touched each other or the board 
of the case, which entailed, of course, 
a considerable depreciation. If the lamp 
shades had been shipped in a bigger case 
affording enough space to pad the boards 
with straw or some other material and 
to protect each set of lamp shades prop- 
erly, surely the damage would not have 
arisen. 

“Dried guts in bales. These articles 
are frequently shipped to Sevilla in small 
lots, and surveyors are constantly con- 
fronted with claims for damage due to 
the depredation of rats. Now, it must 
be borne in mind that this class of risk 
is generally excluded from the policy and 
shipowners, too, refuse to admit liability 
under their B/L clauses pleading that 
the deratization measures prescribed by 
the authorities had been duly applied. 
The guts in bales shipped to this port 
are of high class quality as they are used 
for the manufacture of gut strings. 

“They are very thin and tightly pressed 
so that if the rats have only gnawed a 
small hole into the bale many yards of 
guts become unfit for the purpose for 
which they were intended. Unfortunate- 
ly, rats are very numerous on the Sevilla 
quays, and although rat guards are es- 
pecially employed by the shipping agents 
it seems to be impossible to combat their 
destructive activities altogether whenever 
the cargo is not taken delivery of imme- 
diately and the bales are deposited on the 
quay for some time. The evil becomes 
even worse if the guts are stored in the 
customs warehouse where no watch is 
kept during the night and the number 
of rats is greater than on the quay. Con- 
sequently, only a short delay in taking 
delivery may cause a considerable in- 
crease in this kind of damage.” 


FRANKFORT GEN’L STATUS 








Group of French Creditors Reported as 
Withdrawing from Winding-Up 
Agreement 
The winding-up committee of the old 
Frankfort General of Germany, which 
collapsed in 1929, has issued a state- 
ment to the effect that five of the French 
creditors have announced their intention 
of withdrawing from the general arrange- 
ment with the creditors on the ground 
that they had not had sufficient time to 
examine the offer of a 40% quota fixed 
for the creditors in February, 1930, and 
that they had been induced to accept 
by the German banks connected with 

the old insurance company. 

The winding-up company, in reply, 
contends that the French creditors had 
eight representatives, who were kept fully 
informed during the winding-up- pro- 
ceedings and had ample opportunity to 
study the whole situation on which the 
arrangement was based. It has caused 
surprise in German circles that the cred- 
itors with the biggest claims, and par- 
ticularly the Societe Generale Alsacien 
de Banque, at Strasburg, which had only 
accepted the arrangement at the time 
with great caution and after a careful 
study of conditions, is not included in 
the group now raising objections. whose 
claims are relatively small; two mem- 
bers of these had received a quota of 
their claims of even 60 and 80%. 

The opinion prevails in German cir- 
cles that the action of the French group 
is based on political motives aiming at 
distracting French public opinion from 
the Oustric scandal and creating an an- 
alogous German scandal and obstructing 
present negotiations for the granting of 
French credits to Germany. 





FINNISH CHANGES 
According to Finnish reports the Poh- 
jola Insurance Co., has acquired a ma- 
jority interest in the Karjala Insurance 


Co. 
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INTERNATIONAL RE-INSURANCE CORPORATION 


(CASUALTY) 


F BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1930 


ASSETS 
Ce te en a a i a ak a aS $ 837,717.87 
Cash Value, Life Insurance Policies........................... 1,800.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection.....................ccceeeees 628,703.79 
Aistted Tnterest Meceraaie S65 ho, PR os Seiler 82,018.44 
Se Ta. sss hak SE ee 129,347.06 


Securities at Values Determined by the Committee on Valuation of 
Securities of the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners: 


U..S. Government Bonds...................... $ 491,200.00 

State and Municipal Bonds.................... 1,212,940.00 

Corporate Stocks and Bonds................... 3,947,505.00 5,651,645.00 
Loans: 

ee ere $ 529,650.00 — 

Remmned Gy Deel Tie... 1,061,250.00 1,590,900.00 





Equity in Home Office Building: 
Consisting of an undivided one-fourth interest rep- 








resenting: 
Land and Building (less depreciation).......... $ 608,295.00 
Less: Proportion of First Mortgage 6% serial bonds 
and Street Improvement Assessments........ . 351,415.00 256,880.00 
$9,179,012.16 
LIABILITIES : 
inten Tt Tia. 5 ns. Ae i ee eee $1,878,477.89 
Accrued Commissions, Taxes and Other Liabilities............... 299,431.73 
RI III «nrc tse se Ne ee lo ued 2,498,876.04 
Capital Stock and Surplus: 
Capital Stock: 
Authorized 200,000 shares of $10.00 each....... $2,000,000.00 
Issued 150,000 shares of $10.00 each....... 1,500,000.00 
PIE Ss. o.se maki Pan ee Se Gc ln 3,002,226.50 4,502,226.50 
$9,179,012.16 


To The Board of Directors, 
International Re-Insurance Corporation: 


We have made an examination of the books and records of the International Re-Insurance 
Corporation for the year ended December 31, 1930, and certify that in our opinion: 
The above balance sheet has been correctly prepared therefrom. 
Cash, securities, loans and relative collateral, which we have verified by actual count 
or certificates from the depositaries, are correctly stated on the basis indicated. 
The reserve for losses is reasonably stated and provision has been made for all 
ascertainable liabilities. 
The balance sheet fairly reflects the financial position of the Company at December 
: 31, 1930. 


Los Angeles, California. 


February 26, 1931. PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO. 


CARL M. HANSEN, President 
HOME OFFICES 


Pacific Finance Building 














INTERNATIONAL RE-INSURANCE CORPORATION 


84 William Street Los Angeles, California 76 King William Street 


New York, N. Y. U.S. A. London, England 
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Premium On Hoover Bond Is 


Largest In Suretyship So Far 


Guy L. Stevick, Fidelity & Deposit, Los Angeles, With W hom 
Business Originated, Did Fine Work In Conferences; 
Companies Show Fine Spirit Of 
Co-Operation 


Guy Leroy Stevick, vice-president of 
the Fidelity & Deposit on the Pacific 
Coast, and widely recognized as an out- 
standing surety man, is being congratu- 
lated for his part in obtaining for surety 
companies the largest premium which 
has hitherto been paid for a bond, and 
for his work in the negotiations. The 
premium is $825,035.63. The bond is for 
the performance of a $48,990,999 con- 
tract for the building of the Hoover Dam 
and Power Plant, which engineering feat 





GUY. EL. STEVICE 
will touch corners of three states. The 
Towner rate was $16.87%4. 

Mr. Stevick first got into touch with 
the situation two months ago when rep- 
resentatives of the successful bidders for 
the general contract—Six Companies, 
Inc—applied to him personally for the 
Hoover Dam bond. 

The Six Companies, Inc., includes the 
Utah Construction Co., Salt Lake; Mc- 
Donald & Kahn Co., Los Angeles; Mor- 
tison Knudsen Co., Boise, Idaho; J. F. 
Shea Co. and Pacific Bridge Co., Port- 
land, Ore.; and Kaiser Paving Co. and 
William A. Bechtel Co., jointly, of San 
Francisco. 


Early Conferences 
The first interview was followed by al- 
most daily conferences with contractors 


as they were completing their own 
plans, and during that period outlined 


probably conditions of sureties for writ- 
ing of bond. It was understood that 
later the Fidelity & Deposit would call 
in representatives of the National Surety, 
United States F. & G. and Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity, each of which com- 
panies have regular clients among those 
companies constituting the Six Compa- 
nies, Inc., and later this was done, and 
for thirty days these four companies, to- 
gether with American Surety, co-operat- 
ed to procure this bond. MacDonald & 
Kahn, Pacific Bridge and Morrison 
Knudsen are clients of Fidelity & De- 
posit; Bechtel Co. is a client of the Na- 
tional; Kaiser is a client of the U. S. 
F. & G.; Shea is a client of the Hart- 
ford; Utah Construction is a client of 
all companies. The final negotiations 
were participated in by representatives 
of these five companies when the pres- 
ent complete plans were agreed upon: 

One of the most active and helpful of 
the group on the Coast was William B. 
Joyce, chairman of the National Surety 
who spent two days in San Francisco 
more than a fortnight ago assisting in 
underwriting this bond and Mr. Stevick 
was in close touch with him at Mr. 
Joyce’s home at Beverly Hills, near Los 
Angeles, by telephone frequently in the 
matter. 


Committee Comes East 


A committee consisting of Leland W. 
Cutler, vice-president of the Fidelity & 
Deposit; A. C. Poser, San Francisco 
manager of the Hartford Accident; and 
E. C. Porter, San Francisco manager of 
the U. S. F. & G., accompanied by 
Henry J. Kaiser, one of the contractors, 
went East to present the situation to 
home offices of various companies, visit- 
ing Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York 
and Hartford. Due to their excellent 
work and fullest co-operation of East- 
ern underwriters the bid bond of $2,- 
000,000 and the final bond of $5,000,000 
were over-subscribed. 

Vernon G. Peirson, Pacific Coast man- 
ager of the Fidelity & Deposit, said to 
The Eastern Underwriter: 

“While we wish no undue credit, as 
there is glory enough for all in success- 
fully handling the underwriting on a 
project of such magnitude, Guy L. Ste- 
vick is undoubtedly entitled to the full- 
est credit for successfully handling the 
early negotiations, and the final agree- 
ment between sureties and contractors 
contained no material change from Ste- 
vick’s original proposal.” 

Career of Mr. Stevick 

Mr. Stevick has been with the Fidelity 
& Deposit as attorney or vice-president 
for thirty-seven years. A graduate of 
Dickinson College in 1885 he went to 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Sad News! Wallace P. Harvey 
May Live Permanently On Riviera 


General Counsel and Vice-President of Fidelity & Deposit 
Soon To Sail For France; May Rent Villa At Cannes; 
Career Of Vibrant Personality 


A villa in the Riviera is calling to 
Wallace P. Harvey, and it is probably 
in Cannes,—Cannes, perched so happily 
on the shores of the blue Mediterranean 
with Nice, Cap Martin and the toy city 
of Monte Carlo, located but a few miles 
away. Cannes where all the supremely 
lucky people you ever knew are enjoy- 
ing the walk in the sunshine, where you 
note who are the latest swains of the 
Dolly sisters, where your daughters imi- 
tate the newest gay bandeau which Su- 
zanne Lenglen is wearing on the courts, 
where you sip instead of gulp those cock- 
tails and the waiters don’t care how long 
you sit is front of the cafe. 

Mr. Harvey, who. is general counsel 
and vice-president of the Fidelity & De- 
posit, sails for France late this month. 
In Cannes or its environs he will prob- 
ably rent a villa after which he will re- 
turn to New York for a short time. Then 
back to Southern France where he and 
Mrs. Harvey expect to make their per- 
manent home. 


A Vibrant, Witty Personality 


News that Wallace P. Harvey will soon 
be missed from places where surety men, 
lawyers, and others in the insurance fra- 
ternity gather will be received with long 
faces. Here is one of the town’s chosen 
spirits—a Baltimore chosen spirit, too. 
Here is one of those rareties in which 
charm is mingled with large abilities, a 
great companion, a vibrant raconteur, a 
super kidder without a sting to his 
tongue. And those banquets where Wal- 
lace P. Harvey has been toastmaster! 
Who will ever forget them once having 
graced such a board? 

Mr. Harvey’s retirement is not that of 
a veteran cutting strings which have 
bound him to a career covering decades. 
Nothing of the “Veteran” about him. 
He is in what is called the prime of 
life, but he is leaving when at the top, 
at the head of a fine legal organiza- 
tion, carefully built up. He is at an age 





WALLACE P. HARVEY 
when it is not difficult to make 
friends. 

“Will Wallace Harvey make friends in 
Cannes?” asked John A. Griffin, vice- 
president of the Fidelity & Deposit. 
“Why, I wouldn’t be surprised if they 
elected him mayor of Cannes some day.” 

Princeton Man 

A Princeton man Mr. Harvey is also 
a graduate of the University of Maryland 
law school of a class which had in it 
many men now known to the surety and 
surety-legal world, including President 
George L. Radcliffe of the American 
Bonding. He formed his first contact 
with active surety people when the Bel- 
vedere Hotel, Baltimore, got into some 
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Appeal Ort ‘Thorsen & “Thorsen 


New York Broker’s Direct Mail Letters So Much In 
Demand That Plan Has Been Worked Out 
To Make Them Available To Others 


If the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence were ever to stage a prize contest 
for the most convincing and cleverest 
advertising used by a general insurance 
broker the chances are that Thorsen & 
Thorsen, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York, would be a contender for first 
place. This firm, whose president is J. 
Mitchel Thorsen, former public relations 
man, has been a most consistent user 
of direct mail since the company’s for- 
mation in February, 1924. Still more im- 
portant is the fact that Thorsen has built 
up almost his entire business among ad- 
vertising agencies, publishers, printers 
and allied businesses, and among the 
fifty stockholders of the firm are many 
prominent advertising men. 

Naturally with so many useable ideas 
on advertising, with unique copy treat- 
ment, novel catch lines and effective sales 
stunts, Thorsen’s material has attracted 
attention all over the country. Many 
insurance agents outside of New York 
have written for permission to use his 
letters and it has been cheerfully granted. 


His Material Now Available to Others 


Under a new arrangement this material 
will still be available to others but on a 
more systematic basis.. A firm known as 
Printed Publicity, Inc., is to be the clear- 
ing house for the copyrighted Thorsen 
ideas—sending them to interested parties 
out of town on a yearly fee basis. Al- 
though it’s something new to buy the 
direct mail and sales promotion work of 
an insurance broker it seems to be the 
thing to do in this case for Thorsen’s 
creative ability has kept him two jumps 
ahead of the other fellow ever since he 
entered the business. There is the ele- 
ment of the honor system in the arrange- 
ment, too. The user of the material 
agrees to pay $25 a year and another 
$25 when he has received $200 or more 
profit from the use of the Thorsen & 
Thorsen ideas. 

Still another plan is for a syndicated 
daily column which is to be given the 
intriguing title of Ollapodrida and which 
is to talk about practically everything 
under the sun, tied up here and there 
with insurance. This column will appear 
as paid advertising in daily newspapers. 
The idea will be to get people talking 
about and reading Ollapodrida rather 
than to close sales on a high pressure 
basis. As Thorsen has said again and 
again: “We don’t try to sell neople— 
just to impress them.” 


Teaser Copy Blotter Campaign 


Those who recall that blotter campaign 
of his will grasp the full significance of 
this remark. Inaugurated three years ago 
and still going strong, it started off with 
teaser shorthand copy and each new blot- 
ter kept hundreds of his clients guess- 
ing as to what was coming next. In 
his copy he pounded home the one domi- 
nant thought: “Use Thor-Sense in all 
your Insurance Matters”-so persistently 
that people just naturally began to think 
of Thorsen when they had insurance to 
place. 

Some of the catch lines which have 
appeared on the blotters are: “Fishing 
Good? Not ’specially. But I bought 
an Insurance Annuity several years ago 
and now I have nothing else to do. Use 
Thor-sense.” Another shows a man 
(about to walk into a manhole) whose 
friend is saying to him: “Do you carry 


accident insurance? He replies: “No; 
dropped mine yesterday. Never had an 
accident.” At the outset of 1930 the 
blotter appeal was “Work three times as 
a agegy 1930 will be twice as good as 
Thoughtfulness in Birthday Greetings 

Everybody is familiar with the life in- 
surance agent’s thoughtful habit of send- 
ing a birthday card to his policyholders 
on their birthdays. Thorsen has a dis- 
tinctly original way of sending this re- 
membrance. First he has one of his of- 
fice staff go over to the library to look 
up all the events of interest which hap- 
pened on the day the man was born. 
These facts are dressed up into a nice 


sen & Thorsen was the letter “written 
by a man to his wife’ which was found 
in his safe deposit box after his death, 
itemizing in detail the set-up of his in- 
surance estate to provide “for you and 
the children.” Only a few weeks ago 
Thorsen ran this letter as a full page ad- 
vertisement in the Bronxville Press with 
good results. 
An Advertising Atmosphere 

One of the outstanding things about 
the Thorsen office is that its reception 
room looks far more like an advertising 
agency than a busy insurance man’s place 
of business. The walls are lined with 
framed facsimiles of old policies includ- 
ing the one issued on the life of Napole- 








Thorsens An Insurance Family 





J. WALLACE THORSEN 
Son of J. Mitchell 


personal letter which starts off by ex- 
pressing the warmest of birthday greet- 
ings. The policyholder, it goes without 
saying, is much impressed by the fact 
that Thorsen took the time to find out 
so many things about his birthday. 

One of the most effective pieces of 
direct mail material ever used by Thor- 








JAMES B. THORSEN 
Father of J. Mitchell 


on in 1813; the Sun Life policy, dated 
1838, to Charles Dickens for a thousand 
pounds; the New England Mutual Life 
policy protecting Daniel Webster for 
$5,000 in 1844, and copies of the first 
policies issued by the Home Life of New 
York, Connecticut Mutual, Union Cen- 
tral and Canada Life, which contract 





SMALL DEPOSITORY LOSS 





Union and N. Y. Indemnity Wrote Bonds 
for Only 30 of Banks Closed in 1930; 
Incurred Loss Ratios 

Although the Union Indemnity and its 
running mate, the New York Indemnity, 
had a higher incurred loss ratio in fidelity 
and surety lines last year in common with 
other companies, it is interesting to note 
‘that on depository business the two com- 
panies issued bonds on only thirty of the 
1,172 banks that failed in the United 
States in 1930. The losses paid to these 
thirty banks amounted to $130,000 or an 
average of a little more than $4,000 per 
bank. : 

The Union Indemnity’s experience on 
$1,770,918 of surety premiums showed a 
loss ratio of 53.45% while $829,633 of 
fidelity premiums showed a loss ratio of 


55.62%. In both of these lines the com- 
pany made a profit as the expense ratio 
for the year was approximately 38.50%. 
Adding this percentage to the incurred 
loss ratio in the surety line, a loss and 
expense ratio of 91.95% is shown, leav- 
ing an underwriting profit of 8.05%. Ap- 
lying the same expense ratio to the fidel- 
ity incurred loss- ratio, a loss and ex- 
pense ratio of 94.12% is shown, thus 
leaving an underwriting profit of 5.88%. 

The incurred loss ratio in workmen’s 
compensation, of which $3,000,000 in pre- 
miums were earned, dropped from 82.42% 
in 1929 to 71.88 in 1930. 

The incurred loss ratio in automobile 
liability on a volume of $3,653,000 dropped 
from 79% in 1929 to 65.40% in 1930; and 
automobile property damage on a volume 
of $1,189,000, dropped from 66.99% in 
1929 to 44.41% in 1930. 


Advertising 


J. MITCHELL THORSEN 
President of Thorsen & Thorsen 


incidentally insured Hugh Baker, first 


president of the company, for 50,000 
pounds. 

Then step into Thorsen’s private office 
and the first thing that hits your eye 
as you take a seat by his desk is a 
pad of large “scratch” paper on which 
he undoubtedly jots his ad ideas and 
layouts before they slip his mind. If 
you are interested he will show you some 
effective soft-focus photographic studies 
of family scenes which are to illustrate 
some of the ads he is now about to 
release. . 

The latest Thorsen & Thorsen ad, by 
the way, offered to sophisticated readers 
of The New Yorker magazine where it 
appeared a unique “time saving privilege 
for only $7 a year.” Perhaps young J. 
Wallace Thorsen, 22-year-old son of J. 
Mitchel, had something to do with the 
preparation of that copy for he has de- 
cidedly inherited his father’s ability along 
sales promotion lines. Young Thorsen, a 
Dartmouth man, joined Thorsen & Thor- 
sen a few months ago after gaining a 
thorough insurance background in_ the 
New York branch office of the Globe 
Indemnity. At Dartmouth he yas night 
editor of the Daily. 

The name Thorsen is equally as well 
known in Chicago as in New York. For 
thirty years James B. Thorsen, father 
of J. Mitchel, Waldo and Ralph, has sold 
insurance in that city. Now at the age 
of 71 he is in perfect health and still in 
the saddle with a general insurance bus- 
iness at 11 South La Salle Street. His 
sons, Waldo and Ralph, are with him 
—the latter being quite a large producer 
of accident insurance. 





THREE NEW DIRECTORS 

At the recent annual stockholders’ 
meeting of the First Reinsurance 0 
Hartford the following three new direc- 
tors were added to the board: L. P. 
Broadhurst, president, Phoenix State 
Bank & Trust, Hartford; Rodney Hitt, 
vice-president, Rossia International Corp. 
and Clarence A. Rich, vice-president, 
Rossia Insurance Co. 

The board voted to pay the regular 
quarterly dividend of $.31% a share. All 
of the stock of the First Reinsurance 3s 
owned by the Rossia International. 


RESIGNS FROM SURETY ASS’N 

The Consolidated Indemnity on March 
1 resigned “unqualifiedly and unequ!vo- 
cally’ from membership in the Surety 
Association of America. 
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Committee Chairmen Serving 


Personal Accident Bureau 


The following are serving this year 
as committee chairmen in the Bureau 
of Personal Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters, composed of sixty-one 
company members and which held its 
annual meeting a short time ago. 

Advisory committee—W. C. Potter, 
president, Preferred Accident. Un- 
derwriting committee—D. St. C. 
Moorhead, vice-president and secre- 
tary, United States Casualty. Gov- 
erning committee—George Goodwin, 
assistant secretary, accident depart- 
ment, Connecticut General Life. 
Committee of Five on Statistics—E. 
S. Fallow, actuary, accident depart- 
ment, Travelers. 

Committee on standard manual and 
uniform classification of risks—Logan 
Bidle, assistant secretary, accident and 
liability department, Aetna Life. Com- 
mittee on aviation coverage—Frazar 
B. Wilde, secretary, Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life. Legal committee—William 
BroSmith, vice-president and general 
counsel, Travelers. 











FIRST REINSURANCE REPORT 





Premium Volume Increased 15% During 
1929; Market Value of Assets Down 
8.1%; Tribute to Late H. H. Stryker 
The 1930 annual report of the First 

Reinsurance of Hartford, one of the Ros- 
sia group, shows total assets of $3,406,- 
589 and liabilities $3,406,589. Premium 
volume was increased 15%. Premium re- 
serve increased $94,583, reserve for in- 
curred claims $135,546 and special statu- 
tory reserve for liability and workmen’s 
compensation claims by $104,026, a total 
increase of $334,155. 

The market value of the company’s 
assets dropped 8.1%. The loss in sur- 
plus, occasioned to a considerable extent 
by the amount of new business, was 
$290,373. 

G. E. Turner is president of the com- 
pany, having been elected to that office 
following the death of H. H. Stryker 
last year after serving in that capacity 
for thirteen years. “The structure de- 
scribed in this statement was of his build- 
ing,” said Mr. Turner in tribute to the 
late president. 

“Since the opening of the current year 
we have made new treaties covering sub- 
stantial business of good quality,” said 
Mr. Turner, “and the outlook is distinct- 
ly encouraging.” 





DIVIDEND IN BANK CRASH 





Companies on Depository Bonds and 
Depositors to Get 67% from Na- 
tional Bank of Kentucky 


Bonding companies on the depository 
bonds in the National Bank of Kentucky 
when it collapsed and closed on Novem- 
ber 17 are expecting to recover 67% of 
sums paid under such bonds. The First 
National Bank of Louisville has taken 
over assets of $15,000,000 from the de- 
funct bank and all parties have agreed 
to the plan for distribution. James B. 
Brown, president of the collapsed bank, 
and Charles F. Jones, vice-president, 
have been indicted by a Federal grand 
jury charged with misapplication of funds 
of the bank. 

_ The Jefferson County grand jury also 

indicted Brown and Jones, with W. Tom 

ZurSchmiede, cashier of the National 

Bank of Kentucky, in an irregular trans- 

action concerning a $2,000,000 note of 
rown. 

Paul C. Keyes, Federal receiver for 
the bank, expects to declare additional 
dividends as more assets are realized. 


NAMED TO ADVISORY BOARD 

J. H. Van Alstyne, president of the 
Otis Elevator Co., has recently been ap- 
pointed to the advisory board of the 
Employers’ Liability, United States 
branch. He succeeds the late William 
D. Baldwin, formerly board chairman of 
Otis Elevator, on the advisory board. 





L. L. Hall Dead After 
Gallant Fight To Live 


BUREAU SECRETARY-TREASURER 





Succumbed to Pneumonia After Month’s 
Illness; Casualty Business Pays 
Tribute to His Ability 





After making a gallant fight to live 
Leslie L. Hall, secretary-treasurer, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, succumbed to a severe attack 
of pneumonia last Sunday. He had been 
ill for the past month, showed amazing 
vitality up until the end, and in spite of 
the doctor’s announcement last Saturday 
morning that he had only an hour more 
to live he hung on for twelve hours more. 
The funeral memorial service, which was 





LESLIE L. HALL 


attended by many prominent casualty 
and surety men, was held Wednesday 
afternoon in the Community Church, 
White Plains, his home town. 

An engineer by training who first be- 
came acquainted with compensation in- 
surance in the capacity of an inspector 
for the Travelers, Mr. Hall’s most valu- 
able contributions to the business were 
made while in various Bureau capacities. 
It was in 1914 that he joined the Na- 
tional Bureau staff as an inspector, then 
had charge of its Cleveland branch and 
later its St. Louis office. During 1919 
and 1920 he served the Aetna Life & 
Affiliated Companies in Detroit but re- 
turned to the Bureau late in 1920 as su- 
perintendent of its inspection and engi- 
neering department in which position he 
not only had charge of branch bureaus 
but the safety work in the Bureau head- 
quarters in New York. 


His National Council Activities 


Shortly thereafter Mr. Hall’s good 
work won promotion for him to assist- 
ant secretary which brought him into 
contact with the financial affairs of the 
Bureau as well as the Acquisition Cost 
Conferences in the early days. He shift- 
ed over to the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance in 1923 where, as 
secretary, he had charge of its rating de- 
partment. This work took him to all 
parts of the country, explaining to state 
officials intricate compensation rating 
schedules, and invariably Mr. Hall would 
be successful in making clear the point 
he had in mind. He also impressed mu- 
tual company members of the Council by 
his attitude toward them and had many 
friends in their ranks. 

A close associate of his said this week: 
“Mr. Hall was a technician who had the 
ability to talk the ‘language of the man 
in the street.’ He could discuss and clari- 
fy the most technical subjects in such a 
way that it would be quickly understood 
by his listeners. He enjoyed attending 
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Security and Protection 


For the past forty-six years our organization 
has rendered a character of service that has 


won the approval of insurance agents and 
brokers and their clients. 


This long experience is backed by ample 
resources and a reputation for prompt settle- 
ment of claims. 


American Surety Company 
of New York 


Home Office: 
100 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Affiliated Companies 
New York Casualty Co. 
Canadian Surety Company 


Cia. Mexicana de Garantias, S. A. 
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W. A. La Porte Joins 
United States Casualty 


ADDITION TO BONDING STAFF 


To Manage Fidelity and Blanket Bond 
Departments; 27 Years’ Experience; 
Leaves Royal Indemnity 


William A. La twenty- 
seven years of experience in the bond- 
ing field, will leave his post in the Royal 
Indemnity tomorrow to become manager 
of fidelity and blanket bond departments 
in the United States Casualty for coun- 
try-wide business. For the past nine 
years Mr. La Porte has served the Royal 
first as an underwriter in its metropoli- 
tan bonding department and for the past 
five years as home office underwriter for 
fidelity and miscellaneous lines. He be- 
comes associated with Nathan Mobley, 
assistant secretary in charge of United 
States Casualty activities, as 
part of the expansion program of that 
company. 

A native of Baltimore, Mr. La Porte 
started his surety career in the home 
office of the Fidelity & Deposit, where 





Porte, with 


bonding 





he spent ten valuable years learning the 
business. Then he came to New York 
City with the New Amsterdam Casualty 
as its metropolitan bonding manager for 
six years, occupying a similar post with 
the Columbia Casualty for a short time. 
He joined the Royal Indemnity in 1922. 
He has a constantly growing circle of 
friends and is regarded along William 
Street as a capable underwriter. 





TWO NEW BRANCHES 


EST | 
Great American Indemnity Has Pitts- 
burgh and Syracuse Offices in Full 
Swing; Their Managers 
The new branch offices of the Great 
American Indemnity at Pittsburgh and 
Syracuse are now moving along at full 
swing. The one at Pittsburgh under the 
able-direction of Ross L. Milliman was 
formerly a service office which reached 
the point in growth where the full status 

of a branch was merited. 
At Syracuse the branch is in charge 
of Harold E. Cobb as manager. Mr. 


Cobb, a college man, has had consid- 
erable field experience in western New 
York State. He entered the business 
as a home office special agent for the 
Standard ‘Accident. 





C. & S. Club Dinner 





The Casualty & Surety Club of New 
York held its first informal dinner of the 
year last night at the Hotel New Yorker, 
having as the speaker Robert H. Elder, 
formerly district attorney of Kings Coun- 
ty and a well known trial lawyer. Mr. 
Elder gave a large gathering of casualty 
and surety men his slant on the “Aboli- 
tion of Jury Trials in Civil Actions,” a 
talk which was both interesting and time- 
ly in view of the important part that 
juries play in the settlement of insur- 
ance cases. 

The honored guest of the evening was 
George S. Van Schaick, newly appointed 
Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York State, and he was given one of 
the finest receptions ever accorded to 
a new state official George E. Hayes 
as president was toastmaster with Leo 
A. Welsh, United States Casualty, in 
charge of the entertainment which came 
up to the high mark of previous years. 

The dinner was held elsewhere than 
the Drug & Chemical Club because it 
was felt that its facilities had been some- 
what outgrown due to increasing mem- 
bership. The grand ball room of the 
Hotel New Yorker was accordingly se- 
lected. 
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HE INSURANCE on a large plant ex- 
pired in 5 days. The premium ran close 
to $6,000 annually and the local Conti- 
nental agent wanted the business. 
close the sale himself, he called on the Home 
Office, 350 miles away, for aid. An expert 


underwriter dispatched to his assistance ar- 


A quick survey of the situation revealed 
that officials of the plant were inclined toward 
Only satisfactory rates and a 
guarantee of first class service could change 
their opinion. Our underwriter wired for all 
renewal data on the case, also for an inspec- 
The latter arrived the next morning and 
worked all Saturday and Sunday to determine 


Monday morning and was found to be prac- 
tically the same as the rate arrived at by our 
men. Our underwriter and agent then called 
on the prospect and were told that a decision 
The Home Office men, 
their task done, then returned to Chicago. 


Two days later the agent ’phoned the Home 
Office that because of our interest and eff- 
cient service, the business and handsome com- 


Service that 1s 
MORE than 





Unable to 


data arrived 


mission it 
carried had 
been award- 
edtohim. 
The sale was 
closed. 


C ONTINENTAL service to fieldmen and assureds is, 
as this instance illustrates, something more than a mere 
boast. It is as tangible as our large staff of capable offi- 
cials and 1,000 highly trained employees can make it. 
Also, it is available to all agents who can use such help- 
ful cooperation in building their business. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY CO. 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE CO. 


CHICAGO ; 
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Flock of Bills Before 
Penna. Legislature 


ONE CUTS COST OF CO. EXAms, 


Financial Responsibility Measure Again 
Introduced; Several Compensation 
Law Amendments 











Pennsylvania insurance men are watch- 
ing closely these days the legislative at- 
titude toward a flock of bills which have 
been introduced. One bill which is likely 
to meet with strong opposition by legis- 
lators calls for a reduction in the charge 
made by the state for examination of 
companies and would repeal the act of 
1927 which empowers the insurance com- 
missioner to charge for examinations ac- 
cording to his discretion. It is spon- 
sored by the Philadelphia Health & Ac- 
cident Alliance. Passage of the bill would 
mean the lopping off of considerable 
revenue for the state. The companies, 
of course, are solidly behind the bill. 

Another measure would amend the 
provisions of the compensation act to 
permit court witnesses to give testimony 
by telephone, having amplifiers in the 
courtroom to carry their voices. Several 
bills provide double indemnity for minors 
illegally employed. 

The Insurance Federation and insur- 
ance men in the state are behind an auto- 
mobile bill which if passed would give 
Pennsylvania a guest coverage law. Two 
such bills have already been introduced 
in the House. A compulsory financial 
responsibility measure has made its ap- 
pearance in the State Senate which is 
similar to the one which failed of pass- 
age during the 1929 session. 

Of interest to agents is Senator Nor- 
ton’s bill which would amend the act 
of May 17, 1921, by entitling agents hold- 
ing licenses continuously for five years 
to be licensed without examination. 


CONCORD’S GOOD YEAR 








J. R. Cronin’s Company Has Assets of 
$1,289,504; $879,211 Premiums for 18 
Months; Losses Small 
Rounding out its first full business 
year the Concord Casualty & Surety 
showing for 1930 indicated a policy of 
conservatism in both underwriting and 
financial operations. As of December 
31 it had total assets of $1,289,504, capi- 
tal of $571,760 and surplus of $280,210. 
President John R. Cronin in his report 
to stockholders emphasized: “After un- 
derwriting $879,211 in total premiums 
(an eighteen months’ record), the 
original capital and surplus of the 
company as compared with the capital 
and surplus of December 31, 1930, de- 
creased only $7,404 despite statutory re- 
serves of $379,090 and a paper decrease 
in investments of $44,330 while there has 
been an increase of $25,182 over the cap- 
ital and surplus of December 31, 1929.” 
Since the close of 1930 the market value 
of the Concord’s investments has appre- 

ciated more than $10,000. 

Devoting its first four months in 1929 
to organization and personnel work, the 
Concord’s total premium volume men- 
tioned in President Cronin’s report rep- 
resents the work of eighteen months, of 
which $200,000 was in fidelity and surety. 
Of still further interest is the fact that 
all claims received and losses paid as of 
December 31 totaled $917, of which $429 
has been salvaged and recovered since 
that date. 


PROBE RETURN OF SECURITIES 

The grievance committee of the St. 
Louis Bar Association is conducting a 
thorough investigation of the circum- 
stances surrounding the return of $822,- 
000 in securities to the Grand National 
Bank by Emmett M. Myers, resident 
vice-president of the Fidelity & Deposit, 
which carried $150,000 insurance on the 
bank. 








Utica Mutual Insurance Co. has moved 
its Buffalo offices to new quarters in the 
Crosby Building in that city with A. C. 
Werner .as district manager. 
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L. L. Hall’s Untimely Passing 


(Continued from Page 43) 


state department hearings as a represen- 
tative of the Bureau or Council and 
would prove his arguments by conviction 
rather than by dominance. He also had 
the faculty of getting to the bottom of 
things, digging down deep rather than 
accepting a surface opinion. 

“His active mind devoted considerable 
study to the effect of the mechanization 
of industry on compensation rates and 
his ideas on this subject were far in ad- 
vance of most of his contemporaries.” 

Rejoining the National Bureau in Janu- 
ary, 1929, as secretary-treasurer and also 
holding the office of secretary of the 
acquisition cost conferences for both cas- 
ualty and fidelity and surety, Mr. Hall 
quickly demonstrated his ability. to fit 
into the Bureau atmosphere and handle 
efficiently a multitude of problems. His 
passing is looked upon as a distinct loss 
by both his Bureau associates and com- 
pany members, all of whom highly re- 
spected his ability. 


Many Tributes to His Ability 


Leaders in the casualty field all over 
the country paid their respects to his 
memory at the memorial funeral services 
on Wednesday. As typical of the esteem 
in which he was held Frank G. Morris, 
president, Standard Surety & Casualty, 
said : 

“The sad news of L. L. Hall’s death 
comes as a severe shock to me. His con- 
tribution to the insurance business was 
invaluable and the loss seems irreparable. 
He made many friends through his genial 
manners, sympathetic nature and mani- 
fest ability. We shall miss him greatly.” 


Seen as Pioneer by G. F. Michelbacher 


G. F. Michelbacher, vice-president, 
Great American Indemnity, who was per- 
haps closer to Mr. Hall than any other 
man in the business and who was his 
next door neighbor in White Plains, 
summed up his opinion of him in the 
following fashion: 

“Toc? Hall possessed in an unusual 
degree the attributes of friendliness and 
intellectuality which make for greatness. 
He was cut off in the prime of life, but 
not before he had had an opportunity to 
show what he could do. Had he lived he 
would have become one of the outstand- 
ing authorities on the technical phases of 
our business. 

“Always interested in machinery and 
mechanics, his first contact with the busi- 
ness was in the department of inspection 
and engineering. He served his appren- 
ticeship in the field. Subsequently, he 
managed individual branch bureaus, su- 
pervised the entire branch bureau sys- 
tem of the National Bureau, participated 
in the formulation and application of 
preventive measures, sat in on innumer- 
able rate-making and acquisition cost 
conferences, had a taste of production in 
an agency, defended rates before Insur- 
ance Departments, legislative committees, 
agency organizations and employers’ as- 
sociations, and, finally, assumed adminis- 
trative charge of the National Bureau 
at a time when its personnel, functions, 
finances and activities were greater than 
ever before in its history. At each step 
in his career he performed his work ably, 
with industry, enthusiasm and an absence 
of egotism which won the respect of his 
adversaries and associates, and endeared 
him to all with whom he came into con- 
tact. 


His Inquiring Mind 


“Doc? never had a college education. 
| think he sometimes looked back upon 
this lack of ‘a higher education’ as a 
weakness. But it never handicapped him 
for he had something that many col- 
leve-trained men lJack—an_ inquiring 
mind. He was never satisfied to do a 
thing mechanically. Reasons and meth- 
ods were always a challenge to him. Why 
do this at all? Can’t we save a step or 
two in this process? Is this result logic- 
al? These were typical questions to 


which he addressed himself. And he was 
always looking ahead for the next de- 
velopment in a business which was (and 
still is) subject to radical changes. A 
pioneering spirit, willing to take experi- 
ence of the past as a guide, he recog- 
nized its many weaknesses, and meét the 
future with an open mind with a clear- 
ness of vision which made his contribu- 
tions to the science of rate-making par- 
ticularly valuable. 

“‘Tyoc’ was always intensely interested 
in his work—too much so, perhaps. He 
concentrated on his job to the exclusion 
of practically everything else. But to 
those who worked with him and to those 
who came in intimate contact with him 
in his limited social life he showed a 
phase of his character which was wholly 
lovable. He had a quick wit, enjoying 
snappy repartee. He loved to sit at 
length in animated conversation with 
friends. 


His Happy Home Life 


His greatest joy in life was the new 
home which he acquired last fall. There 
he lived quietly with his wife and daugh- 
ter and seemed to feel that at last he had 
achieved solid peace and comfort. Known 
as a jack-of-all-trades, he was frequently 
called into consultation to solve mechan- 
ical problems. When the radio, automo- 
bile or plumbing of a neighbor was out 
of order Doc was always ready to diag- 
nose the trouble and suggest a cure. 
Often he spent hours himself making the 
repair. ittle wonder that he was on 
speaking terms with almost everyone in 
our part of town! 

“Forceful and fearless, careful investi- 
gator, forward-looking pioneer, able 
technician, efficient executive, his passing 
will leave a void in our business. But 
this is nothing compared to the loss 
which his friends and associates will feel 
they have sustained.” 


IN HANDS OF RECEIVER 
Commissioner Livingston is now re- 
ceiver for the Atlas Insurance Under- 
writers of Owosso, Mich., an automo- 
bile reciprocal. 


W. P. Harvey Story 


(Continued from Page 41) 








difficulties and there were liens and other 
documents requiring legal attention. It 
all resulted in his going into the legal 
division of the American Bonding in 
1909. He soon became one of the most 
popular men in the Fidelity & Deposit 
organization. 

During the World War surety insur- 
ance in New York presented a number 
of intricate problems needing master 
surety legal minds to adjudicate. They 
grew out of the quick building of can- 
tonments, involving questions of advance 
payments to provide funds for the pur- 
chase of material; out of ship building 
and other great ventures when the na- 
tion’s industrial resources were speeded 
to win the war. In order to meet the 
situation Mr. Harvey was sent to New 
York to handle these problems for the 
war period. He remained here. He has 
shown great business ability in handling 
for the Fidelity & Deposit great con- 
struction projects, such as dams, which 
the surety companies have taken over 
when the contractors fell down on the 
job. 

Mrs. Harvey is also a_ Baltimore 
woman, a fine hostess, and has many 
friends in insurance and bonding circles. 

Recently, Mr. Harvey has appeared be- 
fore New York legislators as an expert 
on lien matters. His knowledge of cor- 
poration law, too, is that of a great ex- 
pert. That the Harveys will continue to 
live abroad after the novelty wears off 
is rather doubted by his many friends, 
some of whom would not be surprised if 
eventually he became a member of a 
university faculty, lecturing on law. 


Ontario Legislature 
Gets 1931 Auto Rates 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’S REPORT 





New Scale Proposed for Passenger Cars 
With Increase in Commercial and 
Fleet Rates 





The last chapter in the Ontario Royal 
Commission inquiry was written last 
week when the Ontario Attorney Gen- 
eral reported to legislature his recom- 
mendations as to 1931 rates for automo- 
bile insurance in that province based on 
Tustice Hodgins’ report. After mak- 
ing clear that the primary purpose of 
the rate inquiry was to investigate the 
reasonableness of the increase in rates 
announced by the companies in January, 
1929, by which passenger and commer- 
cial car rates were given an average 
increase of about 31%, the Attorney Gen- 
eral submitted as follows the 1931 scale 
proposed by the associated companies: 

New Scale to Affect Rate Savings 

“The associated companies propose a 
new scale of rates for private passenger 
cars for 1931 which will effect substantial 
savings to the Ontario public. None of 
the basic rates are proposed to be in- 
creased and the percentage decreases 
proposed range all the way from 2% to 
26% according to the coverage, the class 
of car and the territory where the auto- 
mobile is principally used. It is esti- 
mated that if the premium written in the 
province on private passenger cars total 
$6,500,000 in the vear 1931, the aggregate 
saving to private passenger car owners 
as a result of the proposed lower rates 
will exceed $500,000. 

“Commercial car and fleet rates are 
proposed to be increased. The Com- 
missioner found that the existing rates 
for these types of risk were inadequate. 
The proposed rates for commercial cars 
represent an average increase above ex- 
isting rates of about 12%.” 

As to the reasonableness of these rates 
the Attorney General frankly said: “Tt 
does not appear to the government that 
a reduction in private passenger car rates 
alone involving an estimated saving to 
the public in one year of $500,000 is a 
great achievement. It is quite possible 
that if the Sunerintendent of Insurance 
made an investigation he might find some 
of the proposed rates inadequate. Under 
the circumstances, and particularly be- 
cause neither the insurance men nor the 
public appear to want government regu- 
lation at this time, the government has 
concluded to give the companies an op- 








Hoover Dam 
(Continued on Page 41) 


University of Pennsylvania Law School 
where he was graduated in 1888. He 
was admitted to the bar in Philadelphia, 
later going to Denver where he practiced 
law until 1910. Since then he has been 
vice-president of the Fidelity & Deposit 
in San Francisco. In 1930 he spent two 
months at the home office in Baltimore 
where he had been temporarily placed in 
charge of the company’s operations dur- 
ing the absence of*President Charles R. 
Miller, who was in Europe. 

Arranging large projects is nothing new 
in Mr. Stevick’s career. Successfully 
handling the arrangements for the San 
Gabriel Dam in San Francisco harbor 
wsa one of his achievements. That pre- 
mim was $253,000. 

The participating co-sureties in the 
Hoover Dam bond are Fidelity & De- 
posit. American Suretv, National Sure- 
tv. U. S. F. & G, Hartford A. & I, 
Maryland Casualty, New Amsterdam, 
Home Indemnity and Southern Surety 
(jointly); Columbia Casualty, Great 
American Indemnity, U. S. Casualty, 


Metropolitan Casualty. Commercial Cas- 
ualty, Roval Indemnity. Fireman’s Fund, 
Ind., Aetna C. & S., Indemnity Co. of 
N. A., Massachusetts B. & I, American 
Fmployers’. London & Lancashire In- 
demnity and Glens Falls Indemnity. 


portunity to give the public this reduc- 
tion in rates which will carry out the 
spirit of the Hodgins report. 

“It is hoped that the experience during 
the year 1931 will make it unnecessary 
for the government in the future to em- 
power the Superintendent to investigate 
the rates and to order their adjustment 
where found by him to be excessive or 
unreasonable. Nevertheless, under the 
authority of legislation passed last ses- 
sion, all companies are preparing and 
filing with the Insurance Department 
records which will enable the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance to report to the 
government at any time as to the rea- 
sonableness of the rates, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that if at any time 
in the future the experience shows the 
necessity of government regulation of 
rates it will be undertaken promptly by 
bringing into force the provision therefor 
(section 275a) already in the insurance 
act.” 

Scope of the Inquiry 

Perhaps no previous governmental in- 
auiry has created so much interest as 
this one. Not -only did Commissioner 
Hodgins and his commission associates 
go thoroughly into prevailing Canadian 
antomobile rates but the partv spent con- 
siderable time in various United States 
cities. getting testimony from prominent 
casualty men and studyine with particu- 
lar interest the financial responsibility 
laws in operation and the Massachusetts 
compulsory law. The late Harwond E. 
Ryan, noted actuary, served as advisor 
to the commission and gave freelv of his 
advice. and in every city visited the most 
cordial co-oneration was given to facili- 
tate the work of the inquiry. 

Tt wac revealed in the report to legvis- 
Inture that the Roval Commission dis- 
hursed, during the inquiry, less than 
$60.000 of which amount more than two- 
thirds represented the cost of the sta- 
tistical and actuarial investigation. 

“In view of the prosnective saving to 
the nublic in the year 1931 alone of over 
$500.000 the government is well satisfied 
with the results obtained,” the Attorney 
General said. 

W. H. Burgess on Report 

Commenting on the final report of Jus- 
tice Hodgins. William H. Burgess, pres- 
ident. Canadian Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Association. said late last week: 

“Desnite the fact that Justice Hodgins, 
in his final renort following his investi- 
gations of 1929 automobile rates, esti- 
mated that the associated companies’ 
rates were excessive for private passen- 
ger cars in that year by a considerable 
sum, the completed returns for the pol- 
icy year of 1929, which have just re- 
cently become available, show that on 
private passenger cars the association 
companies suffered an underwriting loss 
of $375,000. The completed policy year 
returns therefore entirely vindicate the 
associated companies’ action in increas- 
ing the 1929 rates.” 





INTERNATIONAL RE. AHEAD 





Gains in Both Assets and Surplus; In- 
come Increase of 70% for First 
Two Months of 1931 
Despite discouraging business condi- 
tions during 1930 the International Re- 
insurance of Los Angeles, headed by 
Carl M. Hansen, made a gain of close 
to $2,000,000 in gross assets as compared 
with $7,260,778 listed in 1929 with a small 
increase in net surplus as well. All along 
the line the figures in the company’s bal- 
ance sheet of December 31 ,1930, certified 
by Price, Waterhouse & Co., Los Angeles 
accountants, indicated increases. Capital 
stands at $1,500,000 with an additional 
$500,000 authorized but not yet issued. 
Surplus is $3,002,226, making the policy- 
holder’s surplus $4,502,226. Using the 
commissioners’ convention valuations In- 
ternational Reinsurance valued its secur- 
ities at $5,651,645 which figure has un- 
doubtedly been increased since the first 
of 1931. ; 

For the first two months of this year 
the company has made an income gain 
of over 70% as compared with the 1930 
period. 
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Reveals April As Month Of Selling 
Opportunities for Surety Agents 


The aim of the Employers’ Liability 
this year is to put into the hands of its 
agents each month a practical business- 
getting program of fidelity and surety 
suggestions. In this way, the company 
says in the current “Pioneer,” the year 
as a whole will show an increased and 
balanced volume of bonding business. 
The point is stressed that the agent 
should be on his toes to know what the 
demand for bonds may be at least two 
months in advance of the date for clos- 
ing the bargain. In other words, to be 
always “prospect conscious.” 

The leads offered for April are pre- 
sented as follows: 

Bid Bonds—One has to keep an eagle 
eye on the local newspapers for adver- 
tisements for bids. The live agent will 
know who is bidding and attends the 
opening of bids for state, city and county 
work. If he finds that the low bidders 
are good prospects, he solicits them to 
write their bonds. 

Contract Bonds—April is one of the 
seasons when building operations are 
particularly active. Contractors who have 
been more or less hibernated during the 
winter are up and rarin’ to go with the 
first sign of spring. Now is the time to 
call upon the responsible contractors in 
order to secure some idea as to their 
proposed building programs. It is also an 
opportune time to get their up-to-date 
financial statements and forward them to 
the home office, in order to facilitate 
immediate service when the contractors 
are in need of bonds. 

Bank Depository Bonds—It behooves 
the agent to know what the bonding 
needs of the local banks may be. Many 
depository bonds are required about 
April 1 of each year. City and other 
municipal treasures will require deposi- 
tory bonds from the bank depositories 
at this time. 

Reminders to Bankers 


Bankers Blanket Bonds—While this 
class of bond may be solicited to advan- 
tage at all times during the year, the 
agent every few months should remind 
the banker that he should increase the 
amount of this coverage to a point where 
the bank would be protected in case of 
a defalcation of abnormal proportions. 
(This is also a good time to remind bank- 








HAYES TALKS IN NEWARK 





N. J. Surety Ass’n Impressed by Union 
Indemnity V.-P.; Consider Mechanics’ 
Lien Bill At Meeting 


The Surety Underwriters’ Association 
of New Jersey had as its guest speaker 
at last weck’s luncheon meeting in New- 
ark George E. Hayes,’ Union Indemnity 
vice-president, who is also president of 
the Insurance Society of New York, Inc., 
and the Casualty & Surety Club of New 
York. With about forty members and 
guests present Mr. Hayes gave some 
good advice on the necessity for un- 
derwriting caution today in the handling 
of risks. He also praised the New Jer- 
sey association for the splendid work 
it had accomplished in its first year. 
Following Mr. Hayes’ talk there was a 
general open discussion. 

At the same meeting the legislative 
committee of the association presented 
for consideration the suggestion that a 
bill be drafted to clear up the present 
confusion in the state’s lien laws. There 
are now two such laws on the statute 
books. The association’s committee feels 
that surety men, materials-men, lawyers, 
sub-contractors and others would derive 
considerable benefit from one bill which 
would embrace all laws relative to the 
surety’s liability and mechanics’ liens on 
public work in the state. 


ers that coverage should be arranged to 
afford fidelity protection on account of 
employment of temporary employes who 
will be needed during the coming vaca- 
tion period.) 


Public Official Bonds—The wheels of 
the law are constantly grinding out pros- 
pects for public official bonds. Agents 
should procure the names of those who 
may stand for election as city, town and 
other officials (and their assistants) and 
be prepared to furnish their bonds 
promptly after the elections in April. 
This is the ripe time for gathering pre- 
miums on this class of bond coverage. 


License and Permit Bonds—Every well 
organized agency has a long list of pa- 
trons who have need for license and per- 
mit bonds year after year. (Incidently 
those who require license bonds general- 
ly require many other forms of insur- 
ance.) Consult the official in charge of 
the city license department. Find out 
what trades are required to give such 
bonds, and the amount thereof. 


contributions, a: 
which the state has made and interest 


CIVIL SERVICE AMENDMENT 


Senator Baxter’s Bill Illustrates What 


Might’ Happen if N. Y. Had Ex- 
clusive State Fund 


What might happen if the state of New 


York should go into the business of oper- 
ating an exclusive state fund for work- 
men’s compensation insurance is vividly 
illustrated by a bill introduced in the 
New York Senate by Alexander G. Bax- 
ter of Ballaston Spa, amending the civil 


service law in relation to annuities to be 
paid members of the state retirement 


system. 


All civil service employes of the state 


and those of municipalities may become 
members of the employes’ retirement 


system. They pay as premiums a per- 


centage of their wages and at age sixty 
may and at age seventy must retire. They 


receive a retirement allowance based on 
certain. contribution 


accumulations, which has been worked on 
an actuarial basis and the amount paid is 
based on the number of years of service. 

Senator Baxter’s bill provides mini- 


mum amount of retirement allowance. If 


the average pay of the employe at time 
of retirement was $1,000 or less he is to 


receive an annuity of seven-eighths of his 
salary at time of retirement; if more 
than $1,000 and less than $2,000 he is to 
receive two-thirds of such salary; if over 
$2,000 the minimum amount of allowance 
he may receive is $1,400 per year. If 
this bill is enacted into law it means 
that either premium rates must be in- 
creased or the state make increased con- 
tributions to the reserve. 





BILL NOT EXPECTED TO PASS 





Rumpus Over Amendment to Michigan 
Compensation Act as Labor Spokes- 
man Talks in Its Favor 

Probability of the enactment of an 
amendment to the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act to bring occupational diseases 
within scope of the law was rendered ex- 
tremely remote by recent developments 
in the Michigan legislature. A bill pro- 
viding for such a broadening of the law, 
introduced in the house by Representa- 
tive Frank Wade of Flint, president of 
the Michigan Federation of Labor, was 
reported without recommendation by the 
labor committee after a scheduled hear- 
ing had been called off and the commit- 
tee members had been angered by ac- 
tions of labor spokesmen who apparently 
attempted to take over the hearing. 











ASSETS 


Investments at Market Value 


Cash in Banks 


WE STILL 








Balances in Course of Collection. .. 


Accrued Interest, etc......... 





A CONSERVATIVE COMPANY 


Statement of Financial Condition 


as at December 31, 1930 











LIABILITIES 
..... $ 700,475.00 Reserve for Unearned Premiums...$ 257,797.77 
Reserve for Losses ............... 121,292.90 
eee 298,968. , 
sain Reserve for Taxes and Other 
256,268.80 2. Scie, Vouyer se yaa 58,443.77 
ME Sos se, oe $571,760.00 
1) et Sond 280,210.28 851,970.28 
“ $1,289,504.72 30. <\ bettered $1,289,504.72 





INSIST THAT CONSERVATISM IS THE FOUNDATION 
STONE OF PERMANENT STRENGTH AND UNFAILING RELIABILITY 


HOME OFFICE—60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
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